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CuaPrer XX. 


AGITATING NEWS. 


F the piteousness of Kath’s face haunted Herbert for long after 


he had seen it, the pitifulness of his haunted her through a 
sleepless night and next morning and all the next day. Was she, 
then, in love with him? Not consciously so certainly ; though, 
perhaps, unconsciously her feeling for him was of the kind that 
can be quickened with a little warmth and brooding into love. 
Love in the heart of such a girl as Kath not only lies unde- 
veloped, 


As the music of the moon 
Sleeps in the plain eggs of the nightingale, 


waiting for warmth to evoke it; but, even when full-fledged, it 
often fails to recognise itself until it meets its fellow—like the 
swan in Hans Andersen’s happiest tale. Kath’s feeling towards 
Herbert can be explained and excused—if it need excuse—by the 
interest which her saving of his life excited ; for you not only 
feel kindly towards one to whom you do a kindness, but you feel 
it in proportion to the greatness of the kindness done. This at 
least was the seed of such liking as she had for him, and a seed 
of the sort would find an unusually congenial soil in a heart so 
generous as hers. 

Thus it was that there smouldered in her heart such a feeling 
for Herbert as it needed only yesterday’s yearning look of his of 
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tender sympathy to fan into faint flame; and thus it was that all 
through a sleepless night and the weary day that followed it, she 
thought continuously of him. He was going away—was gone 
by this. Whither? Wherefore? For how long? For another 
year? On another tour round the world? Because of a quarrel 
with his mother about—about this girl? Had he found out her 
worthlessness and given her up? Or had he compromised matters 
with his mother by a promise to try at least the effect of absence 
upon his infatuation ? 

She despised and almost hated herself for these speculations, 
which yet fascinated her, as an opium eater hates and despises 
himself for his enslavement to the delirious and delicious dreams 
of the drug. What claim had he made upon her thoughts, or 
what encouragement had he given to her day-dreams? Yet in 
spite of her sensitive self-respect he filled her thoughts and day- 
dreams all this day, and she was still wondering whither, and where- 
fore, and for how long he had gone away when her uncle called in 
the evening to clear up the mystery. 

He had a worried look and sat down wearily. 

‘Well, Kath, you were right after all about Herbert.’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘ He’s done it,’ he replied with an emphatic and indignant nod 
of the head. ‘He has married that girl, as you said he would 
from the first.’ 

For a second or two she did not answer, and then she said 
almost mechanically— 

‘I don’t remember speaking about it.’ 

‘Oh yes; the day after you saved him from a better fate. I 
declare-I do believe it was a better fate than to marry a girl who 
has no conscience and no heart, and doesn’t care for him even— 
doesn’t even care for him!’ he cried, rising excitedly and pacing 
thé room to and fro. ‘What was I going to say?’ he asked, 
stopping suddenly. 

‘That she didn’t care for him.’ 

‘No, I mean before that. Oh yes; don’t you remember saying 
the day after you saved him from drowning that Miss Ruthven 
meant to marry him, and would marry him, too, in spite of his 
mother or of himself.’ 

‘I don’t remember,’ Kath repeated stupidly. 

‘Well, you did; and so she has, She has married him in 
spite of his mother and of himself, and I might almost say of 
herself also; for, if she has any heart at all, she has given it to 
that fellow Crossley, It’s just as bad a business as it can be.’ 
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As Kath made no reply, he looked at her anxiously and asked, 
‘You're not well, dear ?’ 

‘Indeed I am, uncle; quite well,’ she replied with seemingly 
cheerful alacrity. 

‘You're worried, then; you have so many worries of your own, 
poor child, that you’ve no heart left for other folks’ troubles. I 
suppose it’s money bothers as usual ?’ 

‘It’s everything. I can’t write, or get anything accepted 
anywhere. That short story, “Check,” was returned yesterday, 
and by the same post the paper on “ Parish Politics,” which you 
thought the best thing I had done.’ 

‘The best thing in the humorous way—as it was. I don’t 
believe he read it at all, Kath; I don’t really. Editors, like other 
fglk, hate trouble ; and so long as they can get papers or stories 
from anyone with a literary reputation, or a social or political repu- 
tation, or any reputation of any kind that will attract the public, 
they won’t trouble themselves to read contributions from unknown 
pens of which only one in a hundred is worth the paper it’s 
written on.’ 

‘Oh, but he read it; for he took the trouble to criticise it in 
a kind enough note,’ she roused herself to say almost absently ; 
and then she added, ‘I must tell mother you’re here.’ 

For she longed to hear all the details of this sudden marriage 
without being obliged to ask for them or to comment on them. 

When Mrs. Carew entered the room with Kath he said: ‘ This 
is a nice business, isn’t it?’ 

‘What ?’ 

‘Hasn’t Kath told you? Why, this marriage; Herbert’s 
marriage this morning to that Miss Ruthven.’ 

‘No!’ cried Mrs. Carew, arrested in mid-room by the amazing 
news. 

‘ Married privately this morning at St. James’, with clerk, pew- 
opener, and Mrs. Ruthven for sole witnesses !’ 

‘Well!’ 

‘I really think it will kill his mother, though it was a good 
deal her own doing.’ 

‘Her doing ?’ 

‘She repeated some slanderous Worston gossip against the 
girl, which so irritated him that he threatened to marry her at 
once if his mother didn’t retract her charges, which were certainly 
odious. But you know how obstinate the old lady is; and, 
though he took the trouble to prove that the slanders were as 
impossible as they were incredible, she wouldn’t give in—not an 
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inch. Then the girl gets to hear of the slanders through his 
seeking evidence to refute them, and there’s a scene with her, 
till between the two he was driven into an immediate marriage.’ 

This account was so far accurate as that Mrs. Varien had made 
the charges, Herbert had refuted them, and Clare had flamed out 
furiously upon their being reported to her. But the hurried 
marriage was not at all of her contrivance or choosing even. She 
would have much preferred to continue single, so long as the 
faintest hope was left to her of winning Godfrey Crossley—that 
is, so long as he remained unmarried—but her very renitency 
precipitated the matter. Hebert, interpreting her reluctance to 
mean resentment at such accusations, anda proud resolve to marry 
no man who could even listen to them (for this she had repeatedly 
declared to him), worried and wearied her into a consent to an 
immediate marriage as a practical assurance at once of her for- 
giveness of him and of his perfect faith in her. 

In truth, he was so frenziedly in love with the girl in his 
impetuous, boyish fashion that every hour of their being apart 
seemed lost to him. Life would begin with him only on their 
marriage, and happiness be theirs thenceforth, entire and enduring, 
till death did them part. 

In the young man, says Jean-Paul, the wing feathers (that 
is, the impulsive energies) are chiefly developed, and the tail 
feathers (that is, the balancing powers and judgment) are the 
growth of later years. But there’s little help to be had from 
tail feathers developed only after the wing feathers have tumbled 
the bird into the fowler’s net. 

But to return to the vicar, Kath, and her mother. Mrs. Carew 
was of course fascinated by Clare’s audacity and iniquity, which 
seemed to her Titanesque, ranking in her mind morally and 
intellectually with a gigantic jewel robbery which was the London 
sensation of the hour. What! that the great catch of the 
county, for which only county families had a right to compete, 
should be carried off in this audacious way by a Worston girl, 
and a girl that even Worston held lightly! It was portentous ! 

As for Herbert, she seemed to regard him as a bargain 
knocked down to another for half nothing at an auction where 
she might herself have bidden for him if she had had an idea how 
little he would go for. 

There was Kathleen, who had saved his life, and who in every 
conceivable way was Clare Ruthven’s superior ; surely she might 
have had him but for the unaccountable prejudice she seemed to 
take against both him and his mother. Why did she refuse 
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invitation after invitation to the Hall, on one frivolous pretext or 
another, till the Variens gave her up in despair? Really, this 
novel-writing was making an oddity of the girl. She was very 
clever, of course, but clever people were not always sensible 
people, and in many ways Kathleen showed a provoking lack of 
common sense. 

Thus, while Clare’s audacious iniquity outraged Mrs. Carew’s 
sense of propriety, Kath’s perverse folly grieved and even irritated 
her. However, as she stood in some awe of Kath she allowed 
herself to speak her mind only about Clare. 

‘TI don’t believe they were slanders at all,’ she said with, for 
her, extraordinary decision. 

‘Oh yes, they were slanders,’ replied the vicar. ‘The good 
folk of Worston overshot the mark, and so did Mrs. Varien, in 
making her out what she could easily be shown not to be. A 
stupid calumny of that kind does as much good as it was meant 
to do harm to the person vilified ; there’s such a reaction from it 
when it’s disproved.’ 

‘Well, all I can say is that Worston folk ought to know a 
Worston girl best.’ 

‘It isn’t what they knew, but what they felt about her, that 
set those stories afloat.’ 

‘But why should they feel like that about her ?’ 

‘She made all the men feel small and all the girls jealous; 
she was so pretty and sarcastic and such a desperate flirt ; and, 
to crown all, she carries off the best catch in the Riding! If you 
haven’t enough reasons there to account for any amount of 
calumny you are very exacting.’ 

‘IT don’t think her so wonderfully pretty,’ Mrs. Carew replied, 
fixing, of course, upon the quality which a woman most grudges a 
woman. 

‘No one said anything so bad of her as that.’ 

‘That she isn’t so very pretty? Idon’t know what you mean. 
What harm is there in saying she isn’t such a wonderful beauty ?’ 

‘I fancy, if you asked herself, she’d rather you thought any- 
thing of her than that. Eh, Kath?’ 

‘I don’t know; I suppose so,’ Kath said, rousing herself; and 
then she cried, in a tone of relief, ‘ That’s father !’ 

When George Carew, upon his entrance, was told the wonder- 
ful news, he received it with exasperating insensibility. 

‘So that’s where he was going—on his honeymoon. Well, 
I hope he'll have a good time, for he’s a right good fellow, 
Kath, haye you seen my slide-rule anywhere ?’ 
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‘No, father; you took it with you to Mr. Berry’s last 
night.’ 

‘I must have left it there then; it was very stupid of me. 
Well, Ralph, have you any news ?’ 

‘No; I don’t think there’s been any since Arkwright invented 
the spinning-frame.’ 

‘Really, George, I don’t know what you call news, if Mr. 
Varien’s marriage to that girl isn’t news,’ cried his wife 
aggrievedly. 

‘Pooh! marriages are women’s news. It’s the only news a 
woman looks for in the paper, just as a parson looks for the 
preferments.’ 

‘ But, you see, a woman can’t get married by herself or to her- 
self, unfortunately. “For every feast some victim bleeds ;” and 
you might have a little sympathy to spare Herbert, who, as you 
say, is a right good fellow,’ said the vicar. 

‘For marrying the prettiest girl in the Riding! My sym- 
pathy is for the young fellows she’s rejected, and that’s half 
Worston by all accounts.’ 

Then was Mrs. Carew stirred to unusual wrath. 

‘You men think of nothing but a girl’s face , 

‘ And figure,’ interjected George. 

‘ She may have a bad temper, or a bad heart, or a bad character 
for that matter, but, if she has a pretty face, you care for nothing 
else,’ Mrs. Carew continued excitedly. 

‘Because, my dear,’ George explained imperturbably, ‘it’s all 
the real difference between you— 





Nothing’s new beside our faces, 
Every woman is the same.’ 


‘It’s downright wicked to say such things!’ cried the matter- 
of-fact little woman. ‘ No difference between a girl like that and 
Kathleen there !’ 

‘There’s the difference between their faces—and their for- 
tunes. Eh, Kath? Between 7,000/. a year and something less 
than nothing a year, to keep an old father and mother upon.’ 

From this speech anyone who knew George Carew would infer 
that he was in unusually high spirits about his prospects ;_since 
he never could bear to talk, or even think, of his failures unless 
when he felt himself upon the brink of retrieving them bril- 
liantly. There was even more to be inferred from his buoyant 
and excited manner this evening by one who knew him as well 
as Kath. Though she was not much in the mood for keen obser- 
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vation of him, she had a misgiving that he had conceived some 
new invention ; since he was always more jubilant upon the first 
conception of an idea than during its gestation. She was hardly 
surprised, therefore, when he called her aside into the study to 
make there the announcement. 

‘Kath, I’ve got it at last!’ 

‘ Yes, father,’ she answered listlessly and dispiritedly. 

‘I’ve been on the wrong tack—not as to the machinery, but 
as to the material to work upon. I could not quite rely upon 
cotton, but with silk I’m safe. I shall begin with ribbons, but it 
will be only a beginning, as any other branch of silk manufacture 
will be but a question of adaptation and detail—adaptation and 
detail,’ he repeated mechanically and meditatively, and then, after 
a few moments’ absorption in thought, he cried enthusiastically, 
‘It can be done! it can be done! You shall have the first dress 
made by it, Kath. Look here !—but you can’t follow machinery,’ 
he checked himself to say, laying down the pencil he had just 
taken up. 

Of course Kath understood that even he himself had come to 
see the futility of his original idea, about which he had been as 
enthusiastically sanguine as he now was about its successor. Its 
successor, she knew too well, would be given up in its turn after 
he had spent what money he could get upon it. He was hope- 
less, and their outlook was hopeless; yet it did not somehow seem 
to matter to her now. She showed so little pretence even of 
interest in the florid day-dreams her father began forthwith 
to shape like a child’s soap-bubbles, for her edification, that 
in spite of his absorption in his subject, he noticed her spiritless 
apathy. 

‘You're ill, dear?’ 

‘ I’ve a headache, father; I think I shall go and lie down for 
a little.’ , 

While passing through the hall, however, she was intercepted 
by Mr. Lupton, the insolent dun of yesterday; yet the first sight 
of him reminded her of nothing of yesterday’s scene but Herbert 
Varien’s look of yearning pity. It was only on second thoughts 
that she shrank back from the fellow in expectation of another 
and stormier outburst of insolence. But he was the very reverse 
of insolent—apologetic almost to civility—for a reason which she 
was some little time in gathering from his incoherent and profuse 
apologies—that he had been paid all his demands in full. By 
whom? Not certainly by her father. She went back into the 
study to tell her father of the man’s visit and its purpose, 
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‘It’s young Varien’s doing,’ he pronounced after a moment’s 
thought. ‘Fancy his bothering himself about it on the eve of 
his marriage! That is much more than the mere money obliga- 
tion, which can be paid back; and shall be, Kath, and shall be, 
never fear, The darkest hour is just before the dawn, my dear,’ 


CHAPTER XXI, 


BIDDY DEVINE, 


Katu’s romantic trouble, in whatever depth of sentiment it was 
rooted, was not proof against the coarse counter-irritants which 
soon were applied to it. Her father, having spent what money he 
had at command in preliminary experiments, in continual modifi- 
cations of his original idea, and in the final construction, perfecting, 
and patenting of his machine, had set out on a round of visits to 
manufacturers and capitalists in other parts of England, because 
those in his own neighbourhood scoffed at his model as a pretty 
but impracticable toy. 

Meanwhile Kath was left to battle alone with the desperate 
difficulties of the household. She reduced the expenses of the 
house to the narrowest limits; kept as sole servant her own old 
Trish nurse, who had come over a year since; and packed off her 
little mother upon a long-promised visit to an aunt in Ireland, 
upon the plausible pretext that this was her ene chance of seeing 
her Irish relations, whom George Carew could not be induced to 
revisit. In truth, the poor child could not have borne to pinch 
and starve her mother as well as herself, or to let the helpless 
little lady realise the straits to which they were reduced. Kath 
herself might then have been induced by the urgent persuasions 
of her uncle to stay at the vicarage, but for the impossibility of solv- 
ing the Biddy Devine difficulty. Biddy, her old nurse, had come 
for a month’s visit, but stayed a year, and was likely now to stay 
for life. She was an impracticable body, who fought with all fellow- 
servants, and would to a certainty rouse to revolt the vicarage 
domestics, themselves spoiled by the easy-going Mrs. Crozier’s con- 
stitutional method of reigning without governing. Old Biddy’s 
motto might have been Solitudinem facit, pacem appellat; for, 
while she insisted that her one aim in life was ‘ peace an’ quite,’ she 
could seemingly secure it only by clearing any kitchen well within 
an hour of her being let loose therein. Hence Kath had hitherto 
kept her in her own room for the most part, asa sort of lady’s maid 
to herself, until, upon the dismissal of the other two servants, old 
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Biddy was installed in Robinson-Crusoe-like sovereignty in the 
kitchen. But her kitchen and household work she considered as 
merely incidental to her main duties as lady’s maid, or maid of 
honour rather, to Kath—out of consideration, remember, not to 
her own dignity, but to that of the young mistress, For this 
gnarled old body had not only the feudal idea of allegiance, of 


That constant service of the antique world, 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed ; 


but the old Celtic ideal, where service was an honour, and the 
retainer so effaced himself as to consider his master’s dignity his 
own. 

However, Biddy’s idea of herself as her young mistress’ maid 
of honour put it out of Kath’s power to leave the old lady behind 
in sole charge of the house ; for Biddy held herself indispensable 
at once to Kath’s comfort and to her dignity. Besides, Kath 
knew too well that Biddy, left to her own devices, would abso- 
lutely starve herself to spare her mistress’ depleted purse. As, 
therefore, Kath could neither take Biddy with her nor leave her 
behind in sole charge of the house, she had to resist all her uncle’s 
efforts to carry her off to the vicarage. Thus it happened that 
she and Biddy were left alone to garrison the harassed house. 
No one in the world could feel more cruelly than Kath the mortifi- 
cation and degradation of such a position ; while Biddy, though not 
herself sensitive to the disgrace of ‘ owin’ a thrifle to them thieves 
of thradesmin,’ was sufficiently sympathetic to understand Kath’s 
loathing of the situation. It was childish in Miss Kitty, and 
showed an absurd ignorance of the great world, but Biddy made 
due allowance for Kath’s youth and for her sordid, West Riding 
surroundings. Outside such a place as Worston everyone knew 
that indebtedness was a note of nobility. 

‘Sure, Miss Kitty, ivery wan that was annywan in Connemara 
owed more money than these shquireens here iver paid or made. 
They did so; an’ why not? Who'd a betther right to owe than 
thim as kep’ open house, an’ employed the whole counthry side, 
an’ supported ivery thradesman in the place ?’ 

‘By owing them money, Biddy ?’ 

‘Wasn’t his honour hisself owed money? An’ if he wasn’t 
paid his rint, an’ niver pressed nor processed for it, is it the 
keerogue of a butcher must have his bill paid due as a vow to 
the Holy Vargin? Cock him up, the spalpeen! Didn’t I hear 
his honour, Misther Blake, rest his sowl! say to Thady Tuohy, the 
butcher, who kep’ buzzin’ an’ botherin’ about his bit of a bill, like 
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a blue-bottle fly about the mate in his shop? “ Thady,” he says, 
and by the same token Thady’s ould aunt, Peggy Muldoon, sat 
rint free undher his honour, and sorra a sheep’s head or pig’s fut, 
or shlice of a cow’s hearrt or liver did ould Peggy iver get from 
that same nevy of hers. He had the bad black dhrop in him 
that’s in all the Tuohys, ivery mother’s son of ’em, an’ ye can no 
more dhrain it out than ye can dhrain salt out of the say. 
Sure it’s meself that ought to know, for didn’t me own grand- 
father by the mother’s side, Dan Doherty, live nexht doore but 
wan to ould Pat Tuohy, him that sould the pass, bad luck to him !’ 
&e., &e., &e. For, Biddy, once started on these digressions, wan- 
dered and maundered on zigzag, like a bee, and was as little likely 
to finish the original anecdote as Corporal Trim to finish the story 
of ‘ The King of Bohemia and his Seven Castles.’ However, she 
was pretty sure to come back some time in some form to her moral, 
that debt, like gout, was a disease of greatness. Such was the force 
of association of ideas that she seriously and sincerely respected 
debts, because all the great families she knew of in her youth, in 
her old western homie, were more or less embarrassed. Therefore, 
with Elia, she held debtors to be ‘the great race, whose infinite 
superiority is discernible in their figure, port, and a certain in- 
stinctive sovereignty—whereas creditors are born degraded. “ He 
shall serve his brethren.” There is something in the air of one of 
this cast lean and suspicious, contrasting with the open, trusting, 
generous manners of the other.’ 

Really Biddy believed this to the letter, and expressed it too 
in her own way over and over again. However, as Kath in her 
infantile ignorance of the great world persisted in considering 
hopeless debt a form of stealing, Biddy devoted her talents not 
only to keeping creditors away from her young mistregs, but also 
to keeping her young mistress away from creditors. That is, she 
insisted upon doing all the marketing; and most admirably she 
did it. Conscious of belonging to ‘ the great race,’ she treated the 
tradespeople with a lofty and contemptuous patronage that im- 
posed upon them completely. Had she been servile, they would 
have been insolent; but, as she was insolent, they were servile. 
Of course she paid ready money for everything, as Kath would 
sooner starve than go in debt for anything for herself; but even 
if Biddy had ordered the articles on credit they would have been 
sent to her imperious command. The Bengalese proverb, ‘He 
that gives blows is a master ; he that gives none is a dog,’ seems 
to express pretty precisely the principle which guides the sturdy 
freeborn British tradesman in his bearing towards his customers, 
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Anyway, Biddy’s overpowering, if not overbearing, manner had a 
magical effect upon the village shopkeepers. It was generally, 
‘ Well, Mrs. Devine, and what can I do for you this morning?’ 
even though another and earlier customer was awaiting attention. 
On the other hand, if by any chance Biddy was not instantly 
attended to, she would say, perhaps, to the gossiping shopfolk : 
‘That news is fresher than thim eggs, I’m thinkin’; it'll keep a 
day longer, which is more than they will, judgin’ by the looks of 
‘em! How much are they a dozen?’ Or, suppose the delay in 
attending to her was due to what Biddy would be quick to consider 
the unreasonable pricing of article after article—fish say—by 
another customer, she would remark with superb impertinence : 
‘ Arrah, it isn’t fish she wants, but information! ye’d betther attind 
to me that manes business.’ 

Woe to the ill-advised customer, or shopkeeper, who ventured 
on a war of words with Biddy, how good soever their case, or how 
just their provocation! For Biddy’s command of language was 
not more extraordinary than the subtle instinct by which she 
divined the weak point of her adversary—her aim being as well- 
judged and accurate as her ammunition was unlimited. 

On the other hand, if Biddy had at heart an object which was 
attainable only by diplomatic persuasion she could ‘ wheedle the 
burrd aff the bough,’ to borrow an expression of her own, The 
butcher, Ezra Briggs, who was owed a really formidable bill, which 
he brought periodically in person for settlement, would come in 
like a lion but go out like a lamb after a dose of Biddy’s soothing 
syrup. 

‘Come in an’ sit down, Mr. Briggs.’ 

‘No, thank ye. Master in?’ Ezra answers gruffly. 

‘I’m in anyhow, Mr. Briggs,’ Biddy rejoins, bridling with an 
affectation of offence. ‘An’ ye might sit down a minute, if it és 
a kitchen, an’ not what the likes of you isused to. Sorra a know 
I know where ye got the name of bein’ the civilest and pleasantest 
spoken man in the place.’ Biddy spoke with an air of such indig- 
nation that the flattery—so served up as disparagement—was 
irresistible. 

‘No offence, Mrs. Devine; no offence, mum; aw meant noan, 
but aw’ve coomed on business ; an’ business is business, tha knaws,’ 
Ezra said sheepishly, at the same time feeling for the bill in his 
breast pocket and drawing it slowly forth therefrom. 

‘ There’s pleasant ways of doing business, Mr. Briggs, as no wan 
knows betther than yerself, when ye’ve a mind; for I'll go bail 
there isn’t a house in the village where ye’d be afther refusin’ to 
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sit down an’ have a glass of beer, though there is’nt another 
house where ye’d be more welcome—not another house.’ 

‘Aw’m noan agin havin’ a glass o’ beer anywheres,’ replied 
Ezra with what he meant for perfect politeness, but what Biddy 
described to Kath afterwards as ‘the grunt of hog sniffin’ hogwash.’ 

Nevertheless she affected to be charmed with Ezra’s affability 
and hastened with much ostentation to wipe a chair for him to sit 
on. He dropped his big brute form upon it, like a clod flung by 
a navvy into a barrow, and took off his hat to mop his forehead 
with his blue handkerchief. 

‘ Ay,’ he repeated, as he replaced his hat upon his head, ‘aw’m 
noan agin havin’ a glass o’ beer anywheres.’ 

‘That’s the name ye’ve got, anyhow, Mr. Briggs,’ Biddy said, 
in her sweetest manner, as she foamed out the beer for him. 

Taking the glass, and blowing off the froth from the surface, 
he said: ‘ Here’s my respec’s,’ and drank it off at a gulp. He 
then breathed hard and appreciatively, and held out the glass for the 
remainder of the beer in the jug, while Biddy surveyed him with 
her head on one side as though he were some exquisite work of 
art. 

‘It isn’t yerself ye’re lookin’, Mr. Briggs, ye’re a shade thinner, 
I’m thinkin’,’ 

Ezra waited till he had set down the glass, and wiped his lips 
deliberately with the back of his hand, before he answered slowly : 

‘ Aw’m weel eneu; weel eneu, aw ham.’ 

‘ An’ the missus now ?’ Biddy asked with breathless anxiety. 

‘Shoo’s hearty, is my missus;’ and then after a pause the 
brilliant idea occurred to him of asking after Biddy’s health. 

‘An’ how’s yerself, Mrs. Devine ?’ 

‘I’m not as young as I was, Mr. Briggs, an’ that’s the truth. 
As I was saying to Mrs. Laing, her as is housekeeper at the Hall, 
an’ as civil a body as yerself, Mr. Briggs; for, as I always finds 
and always says, the higher you go up the less airs ye meet with, 
for the cock o’ the roost has no need to crow. An’ so Mrs. Laing, 
she says, as friendly as yerself, Mr. Briggs, she says to me: 
““How’s yourself, Mrs. Devine,” she says, and I says them very words 
I said to you, “I’m not as young as I was, Mrs. Laing,” I says, 
“and that’s the truth.” An’ she says, “‘Same here, ma’am,” she 
says; ‘an’ where do you feel it, Mrs. Devine,” she says; “if I 
may make so bould?” 

‘Tn me back,” I says. 

‘sTt’s in me front wid me,” she says laughin’, “in me 
stomach,” she says, “ for I can’t digest nothin’, I can’t,” she says. 
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‘ “ Maybe it’s the mate that’s ould,” I says, laughin’, “ an’ not 
yerself,” I says. 

‘“*Deed thin, maybe it is,” she says, “for the mate we're 
gettin’ of late is dhry an’ tough enough.” 

‘“<T’ll be bound it’s that American mate they’re sellin’ for 
good English beef,” I says. ‘ There’s no natur’ in it,” I says, * an’ 
small blame to it when the cratures are dhruv all that way till 
they’re as dry as a dhrumshkin.” 

‘ “ Like enough,” she says, “for there’s no thrustin’ thradesmin 
nowadays,” she says. 

‘“Tt isn’t Mr. Ezra Briggs is your butcher? ” I says. 

‘“No,” she says, “ but Mr. Daniel Mathers, Kirgate, Worston.” 

‘« Well, ma’am,” I says, “I’ve nothin’ to say agin Mr. Daniel 
Mathers, for an ounce of his mate we niver got; but thry Mr. 
Briggs, thry Mr. Ezra Briggs,” I says, “‘an’ if iver you get a bit 
of mate from him that won’t melt in your mouth thin niver thrust 
the worrd of Bridget Devine.” 

‘s¢ Ts it the butcher in the village?” she axes; “sure, thim 
small men can’t afford to give no credit, but are always fluttherin’ 
their bills in yere face,” she says. 

‘JT don’t know what you call a small man,” says I, “ but there’s 
no man at this side of the Leeds Meat Market that can hould out 
longer than Mr. Ezra Briggs—not wan.” 

*“ Indeed thin,” she says, “so I heard Mr. Carew tell Mr. 
Herbert,” she says, “but the missus hates changes an’ we must 
wait till we’re dhruv’ to it,” she says. 

«« Well, ma’am,” I says, “it’s for yere own sake I’m tellin’ ye, 
for sorra a civil worrd Mr. Briggs iver spakes to me, but good 
mate is good mate whoiver sells it.” ’ 

Mr. Briggs’ slow-moving mind must have devoured and even 
digested a good deal of this conversation (the bulk of which was, 
of course, improvised), for he shamefacedly put his bill back in 
his breast pocket ; but the only remark he made thereon was this: 
‘ Aw’ll thraw dahn sovereign agin sovereign wi’ Daniel Mathers 
any day o’ t? week—any day o’ t’ week, aw will,’ bringing his huge 
fist down with the thud of a pavior’s rammer upon the kitchen 
table. 

On this hint Biddy spoke again, perceiving that she had hit 
upon Ezra’s weak point. 

‘Hear that now! An’ Mrs. Laing wid her small man as can’t 
afford to give credit but is iver and always thrustin’ his bill undher 
yere nose!’ 

*“T don’t know what ye call a small man, ma’am,” says I; 
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“but ye’ll have to go to Leeds or Lunnon to find another man in 
the thrade that gets or gives the credit Mr. Briggs does.”’ 

_ € Why, aw’ve bidden a pahnd above him i’ t? Leeds Market, an’ 
dhruv’ t’ beast home an’ killed him that neet, an’ a grander car- 
case aw niver dressed,’ cried Ezra, still harping on his Worston 
rival. 

‘ There’s where it is, Mr. Briggs. Folk can see their Sunday 
dinners dhruv’ undher their eyes to your yard on Thursday; an’ 
there’s no thimble-riggin’ wid American beef.’ 

‘An’ as for sheep, aw’ve seen carcases i’ his shop aw wadn’t 
send for soup to t’ Bastile.* Nay, aw’m capped wi’ you Hall 
folk dealin’ wi’ sich an a chap as Mathers, who’s nowt nobbut a 
cattle knacker.’ ; 

‘It isn’t the mate which quality folk wid cooks that can make 
a sweetbread out of an ould shlipper looks to so much, Mr. Briggs ; 
it’s the long credit thim town tradesmin gives. Big folk can’t 
bear bein’ bothered wid bits of bills ivery month or two; they’d 
rather pay as much agin for their mate wanst a year. There’s 
where Mr. Mathers gets in, Mr. Briggs. ‘There may be betther 
butchers than Mr. Mathers,” says Mrs. Laing to me, “ but a more 
peliter man for a thradesmin there isn’t in Yorkshire. Talk of 
duns,” says she, “ talk of duns, Mrs. Devine, ma’am, but it’s me that 
has to dun him for his bill!” 

‘« Well to be sure!” says I. 

‘Tt is so,” says she, “ an’ that’s what I calls a gentleman for 
wan of his class,” says she. 

‘“ You may say that, ma’am,” says I.’ 

‘Any wan ’ud wait as wor sewer o’ his bit o’ brass i’ t’ end,’ 
Ezra growled gruffly, for he resented as personal this allusion to 
duns. 

‘Hear that now! the very worrds Isays toher! Says I, “Mr. 
Briggs would wait as long if he was as shure of his money.” 

‘«“ Tf he could afford it,” says she. 

«<< Afford it!” says 1; “ he’s as warm a man as Mr. Mathers 
annyday in the week, an’ warmer ; beggin’ yere pardon for bein’ so 
bould as to contradic’ ye, ma’am,” says I.’ 

As this was a West Riding point of honour, Ezra again got 
excited. ‘Awcould buy or sell him i’ any market i’ England; ye 
mun tell Mrs. Laing soa, Mrs. Devine, mum—i’ any market i’ 
England. Aw’m noan soa short o’ brass as to dun folk aw’m sewer 
on; an’, if Missus Laing ’ill nobbut gie me an order nah an’ agen, 
shoo’l ne’er complain o’ my meat or o’ my manners—shoo willn’t 


* Bastile, é.¢., workhouse, 
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that.’ Here Ezra rose and bid ‘ Mrs. Devine, mum,’ good morning, 
with a deference that was in strong contrast to the surly insolence 
of his salute upon his entrance. 

‘Briggs has been, Biddy ?’ Kath asked anxiously a little later, 
for she had seen the butcher go down the avenue. 

‘I suppose ye heard him: swillin’ his beer, miss,’ Biddy re- 
plied with sardonic sarcasm, for Ezra drank with noisy gusto. 

‘ Did he come about—about his bill, Biddy ?’ 

‘ Not he, Miss Kitty ; heniver mintioned it. He only wanted 
me to get him the Hall custom through Mrs. Laing; bad shcran 
to his impidence !’ 

Poor Kath heaved a sigh of deep relief. 

‘I was afraid it was about his bill.’ 

‘Ah, thin, Miss Kitty, it’s always coaxin’ throuble to ye, ye 
are. Sorra a worrd he said about anny bill, barrin’ that he wasn’t 
so short of money as to dun respectable folk.’ 


Carrer XXII. 


A pound of flesh to be by him cut off 
Nearest the heart. 


Bippy had a rasping tongue and temper, and a conscience like a 
new-born babe, which slept most of its time and took little notice 
when awake ; but, on the other hand, she had a heart of sterling 
gold. Her lies about things she bought for Kath with the help of 
her own money were altogether lovely. For when towards the 
end of two months poor Kath found her slender purse’ almost 
empty, though she had used the most grinding economy, Biddy 
came to the rescue with her limited means and unlimited imagina- 
tion. She had explanations—extraordinarily varied, cireumstan- 
tial, and appropriate—of the cheapness of any article, when 
questioned thereabout by Kath. 

‘ They’re very cheap, Biddy.’ 

‘Small thanks to ’em, miss, an’ they sellin’ ’em in Leeds at 
fourpence a shtone—fourpence a shtone, they tell me! Whin I 
wint into the shop an’ they tould me the price of ’em, I says, 
“The masther’s ill?” I says, 

*¢¢ Tl1!” they says, “ who tould ye he wor ill ?” they says. 

‘*T only thought it was makin’ his sow], he was, as he’s tuk to 
sellin’ things raisonable,” I says. 

‘Ah, go on wid ye, Mrs. Devine,” they says. “It’s always 
_yere joke ye must be afther havin’.” 
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‘«“ EKightpence a shtone was no joke—to me annyway,” I says, 
“though I'll go bail ye’ve had yere laugh at the fools that paid it, 
an’ thim sellin’ at fourpence in Leeds,” I says. “ They’re only down 
to-day,” they says. “God keep em so,” I says; but divil an 
“ Amen” they said to that, Miss Kitty.’ 

Or, again, Kath would say, ‘I’m afraid they can’t be fresh at 
that price, Biddy.’ 

‘There’s more nor you thought that, miss, or I shouldn’t have 
got ’em,’ replied Biddy, with a look of ineffable craftiness. 

‘« How much for these Irish eggs?” I says. 

*“Trish?” she says, “they’re fresh-laid counthry eggs,” she 
says. 

‘« Ah, thin, Mrs. Murgatroyd,” I says, “do ye think I don’t 
know the cut of an Irish egg, an’ me an Irishwoman born an’ 
bred?” I says, “an’ ye call that a counthry egg!” I says, takin’ 
up wan as addled as her head that had got into the box by 
mishtake. “ Faix, I wish I wor in the counthry it came from ; an’ 
maybe I wor whin it left it,” I says. ; 

‘“<Tt’sour Mary Jane,” she says; ‘she’s always makin’ blundhers, 
an’ ’ud put praties an’ eggs in wan box if I wasn’t watchin’ her. 
The fresh wans’ill be in the other window, Mrs. Devine,” she says, 

‘“Tt’s for cookin’ I want ’em,” I says, “an’ I can pick out a 
dozen that isn’t addled from these,” I says. An’ there they are, 
Miss Kitty, as fresh as flowers!’ concluded Biddy triumphantly. 

‘Biddy! But you'll pay her the difference to-morrow ?’ 

‘T’ll pay her the differ, miss, whin she pays me the differ 
betune the butther she sint a week last Friday an’ that ye 
ordhered. It warn’t a pound of salt packed in candle-grase ye 
ordhered, I’m thinkin’.’ 

Here Biddy carried the war into the enemy’s camp, for this 
butter of Kath’s ordering had certainly been abominable. 

When this system of cheapening articles all round on one pre- 
text or another was liable or likely to be suspected, Biddy took to 
sending anonymous presents. 

‘ Did ye ordher a chicken, miss?’ 

‘A chicken? No.’ 

‘Well, there’s wan come for ye, whoiver ordhered it.’ 

‘It’s some mistake, Biddy.’ 

‘Sorra a mishtake, miss, barrin’ they forgot to sind a bit o’ 
bacon wid it. Says I to the gurl—it wor a shlip of a gurl that 
brought it. Says I, “ It’s a mishtake.” 

‘“ No,” says she, “it’s for Miss Carew.” 

¢« Who sint it ?” says I. 
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«JT dunno,” she says. 

‘¢ Where’s it from annyway ?” I axes. 

‘JT dunno,” she says. 

‘* Maybe ye found it growin’ on the side of the ditch?” I 
says. 

<< T dunno,” she says. 

‘Do ye know yere own name?” says I. 

‘« T do, but ye don’t,” she says, an’ away she shkelps afore I 
could lay hand or tongue to her, the hussy.’ 

‘It must have been uncle.’ 

‘It’s like wan of his thricks annyway, miss.’ 

‘Yes; I’m sure it was uncle. I shall ask him about it.’ 

‘Ah, thin, why, Miss Kitty? Sure, if he wanted ye to know 
about it, he’d have sint it, as he sint many a thing to ye afore, 
by Susan. I'll be bound he thinks ye’re onaisy about the bits o’ 
things he’s done for ye, an’ wants to help ye widout hurtin’ yere 
feelins.’ 

‘But I’d like to know——’ 

‘In coorse ye’d like to know, but here’s where it is, Miss Kitty : 
Would he like ye to know? Sure it’s to plase him an’ not yerself 
ye’d be afther wishin’ ; an’ he’d be a dale betther plased to do this 
behind yere back. Faith, he would so.’ 

There was so much sense and sensibility in Biddy’s argument 
that Kath confessed its force, and refrained from taxing her uncle 
with these anonymous gifts, which she henceforth set down to 
him. 

But Biddy’s anonymoushelp soon gave out. She had already sent 
some of her one year’s wages to her brother, and she had therefore 
not much left to draw upon for supplementing Kath’s failing 
resources. Now, that these resources were failing soon became 
village gossip; for the shopfolk compared mutual notes as to 
the falling-off in kind and in amount of Biddy’s purchases. Those of 
them who were owed money took alarm; and out of this alarm 
was generated somehow a report that Mr. and Mrs. Carew had 
levanted, leaving Kath to lull suspicion till they were well out of 
reach, when she also would steal off to join them. 

Reports of this sort are like epidemics, which originate ob- 
scurely, no one knows how, or why, or where, but spread with a 
speed that traverses a townin an incredibly short time. Thus the 
entire village seemed to hear simultaneously that Mr. and Mrs. 
Carew had gone (separately, to lull suspicion) to America, and that 
Kath was to follow them in a day or two now—leaving only their 
creditors to mourn their departure. Why else had the servants 
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(all but that crafty old Irishwoman, who was at the bottom of the 
business probably) been dismissed? Obviously, the Carew family 
was lightening itself for flight. Accordingly, Biddy was accosted 
on the same morning with the same question wherever she went. 

‘Soa ye’re bahn to Amerikey, Mrs. Devine ?’ 

Biddy answered the question civilly and jocosely until she 
found that it was asked everywhere and meaningly, when she 
grew wroth. 

‘I’m bound for Amerikey as much as ye’re bound for heaven. 
Ye’d be glad enough to get there, but ye niver will. Ah, thin, 
do ye think I’d be buried alive in this coal hole for a whole year 
if I could have got to Amerikey ?. Moiryah!’ 

‘Happen yo’d have to pay yore way theer,’ replied the grim 
grocer, with a sneer. 

‘Pay yere way!” Thim that’s brought out o’ the work- 
house as errand boys at a shillin’ a week expecs to be paid by the 
week all the rest of their lives. “Pay yere way!” Ah, thin, 
Mr. Lightowlers, may I be so bould as to ax who paid your way 
into the grocery thrade, an’ thricks, an’ rogueries, an’ robberies ? ’ 
Biddy asked, with arms akimbo. ‘ Was it yere father, if ye had 
wan? Orthe mother that made ye a prisint to the parish? Well 
tobesure! ‘Pay yere way!” An him born in the Union an’ riz 
on the rates, an’ has since paid his way out o’ robbery an’ roguery 
that’ll bring him back to where he came from ; mark my words— 
bring him back to the workhouse doorsteps to be buried as he 
was born, at the cost of the parish! ‘“ Pay yere way!” Ah! 
thim that had to pay for yere first shirt’ll have to pay for yere 
last shroud, my man, as sure as my name is Bridget Devine!’ 
So saying Biddy shook her fist in his face, and then turned and 
quitted the shop, banging the door behind her. 

Now Biddy, after her manner, had hit upon the sorest spot in 
Mr. Lightowlers’, or still more in Mrs. Lightowlers’, sensitiveness. 
And it must be remembered that not only Mrs. Lightowlers, but 
two or three neighbours of consequence were in the shop, listening 
breathless to the tirade. (It was, indeed, the presence of these 
neighbours which chiefly infuriated Biddy, for a taunt, spoken in 
public, is, so to say, reverberated as by echoes.) The rage, there- 
fore, of Ephraim Lightowlers may be imagined when his work- 
house origin was thus flung in his face in the hearing of his 
chief customers ; while the fury of Mrs. Ephraim was unimagin- 
able. 

‘You'll knaw who're paupers before yo’re an ahr older,’ 
Ephraim—a man of few words—said in his doorway, as he donned 
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his coat; for he had been in easy morning undress—in his 
shirtsleeves. 

© Yo’ mind t’ shop, wilt ta?’ Mrs. Ephraim snapped sharply, 
‘lea’ me to deal wi’ yon Hirish trash; aw’ll taich ’em who’s 
maister, aw reckon’; and snatching up her bonnet she hurried 
from the shop, arranging her head-dress and tying the strings as 
she went, being in a haste too furious even to glance at a glass. 
She was a masterful and selfish virago, who henpecked Ephraim 
and was little likely to allow him the luxury, all to himself, of 
giving these insolent paupers such a setting down as they had 
not had in all their lives. Besides, the laconic Ephraim was un- 
equal to the work, and it must be enough for him to set the 
law in motion forthwith. That he had not done this hitherto 
was due to no lack of stirring-up on the part of Jezebel. Mrs. 
Ephraim belonged to a bilious sect—the Baptists—some of whose 
members ‘ part the Word’ impartially between themselves and the 
Established Church ; making over to the Church the curses of the 
Law, while reserving to themselves the blessings of the Gospel— 
Old Testament Christians whose beatitudes are: ‘ Blessed above 
women shall Jael the wife of Heber the Kenite be; blessed shall 
she be above women in the tent’; and ‘ Blessed shall he be that 
taketh and dasheth thy little ones against the stones.’ Grace 
Lightowlers was a chosen vessel of vitriol of this sort, and it 
gave a relish to her revenge to think that its victim was the vicar’s 
niece. Ephraim, in spite of his sour creed and morose nature, 
liked the vicar; but Grace knew he was a bad man from his views 
of the Sabbath. Putting aside faith and feelings, the Sabbath is 
the sole religion of such folk—the only practical outcome of their 
creed—and the vicar’s views of the Sabbath seemed hardly short of 
blasphemy to Grace. Many and embittered were the controversies 
she had had about this matter with Ephraim, who held doggedly 
and laconically to some heathen notion that a man who gave up 
every day and all day and his whole life to poor folk might be a 
good man, in spite of unsound views upon the Sabbath ; whereas to 
Grace it was given to know that, not to do good all the week, 
but to do nothing on Sunday, was the whole religious duty of 
man. 

Such controversies naturally embittered Grace’s feelings to- 
wards the subject of them (the vicar) even more than towards the 
benighted Ephraim himself; she felt a kind of crusader’s zest and 
zeal, ag well as the fury of a robbed and insulted tradeswoman, 
when she sallied forth on the war-path against the vicar’s niece. 

Now, it so happened that poor Kath was in unusually dismal 
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spirits this morning, owing to a brokenhearted letter from her 
father. Hitherto his letters, if they recounted failures, at least 
predicted successes. They were bright and brimful of hope, which 
he did not always feel as confidently as he pretended—but in 
this morning’s letter Kath could read only despair. 


‘ Craig’s’ Hotel, Glasgow. 


Dearest Kath,—I’ve had an interview with Duncan himself, 
with the usual result. I told you in my last all the hopes I had 
from him, as himself an inventor, and as the purchaser of some 
of the most speculative patents of the day; but all these patents 
were the inventions of professional mechanics. That, in one 
word, explains everything. No one in the trade will trust any- 
thing, however ingenious or demonstrably successful, proposed 
by an amateur. They will look at your model and listen to your 
explanation of it, and watch it at work with a view to picking your 
brains and plagiarising your idea in some future patent of their 
own; but they won’t accept and adopt it direct from you. This 
is the secret of the keen attention and interest with which they 
noted every detail and every movement of the model! I thought, 
as I told you, that all this interest and attention promised well for 
me; but now I know that they meant robbery and nothing else. 
Iam as certain as I am of holding this pen that in a few months one 
or more patents founded on mine will be taken out by these gentry, 
who protest to me that the thing is impracticable. We shall see. 
If they hope, however, that, as I have no money to fight an in- 
fringement of my patent, they can plunder me with impunity, they 
will find themselves greatly mistaken ; for I’m determined to get 
up a strong company to work the invention, and protect it against 
colourable imitations. They think to crush me because I am 
neither a business man nor arich man ; but if I can get rich men of 
business to take the thing up they will meet much more than their 
match. At present I’m atthe endof mytether. I havenomoney, 


_ Ihave lost all hope of getting any man in the trade to buy, or 


even to try, the invention, and, to tell you the truth, dear, I don’t 
know where to turn. I have no more doubt than ever I had of 
the invention being practicable and fabulously profitable to any 
manufacturer or capitalist who could be induced to adopt it ; but 
it is absolutely hopeless to try to persuade them that a mere 
amateur could devise anything that was not amateurish and un- 
workable. And so there it lies—a gold mine lost for want of a 
pick! It is heartbreaking. I shall have to write to ask your 
uncle for a pound or two to take me home, as I have only a few 
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shillings left, in spite of the utmost economy. Perhaps I ought to 
stay a little longer here, where a company might be sooner 
founded and floated than almost anywhere else, but, as Yorkshire 
folk say, ‘ Aw’m fair sick to see thee,’ and get cheered a bit if only 
by the sight of your dear face.—Believe me, dearest Kath, ever 
your loving father, 

GEORGE CAREW. 


Kath with her knowledge of her father read despair in every 
line of this letter. As for his resolve to form a strong company, it 
was only a flash like Lear’s : 


I will do such things! 
What they are yet I know not. 


He had been trying all along to form a company concurrently with 
attempts to dispose of the patent to any single manufacturer. 
Upon what other pretext than that of forming a company had he 
borrowed money from Herbert Varien? But this hope or threat 
could not have imposed even upon himself; nor could Kath 
believe that his protest of continued faith in the feasibility and 
importance of his invention was anything more than a despairing 


cry against despair. The whole tone and tenour of the letter, as 
contrasted with all his preceding letters, and read by the light 
of her knowledge of his character, assured poor Kath that he had 
given up the battle, and was covering a hopeless retreat with a 
shot or two of defiance and bravado. Of course Kath did not 
think of the thing in this irreverent way, nor even think the 
thing out definitely and distinctly; but the general impres- 
sion left upon her by the letter was that of despair trying to 
hide from itself. 

It was a crushing blow, yet not, you would say, unexpected. 
Had she ever shared her father’s hopes from thisinvention ? How 
many other soap-bubbles had he blown equally brilliant, which 
at a touch had collapsed into thin air? She must, therefore, 
have been prepared for this last and greatest failure of all. 
Certainly she was; yet the blow when it came crushed her. The 
absolute and actual certainty of failure made her realise its con- 
sequences as she had never realised them before. What on earth 
were they to do? How pay their debts? How live? 

It must be remembered that the poor child had been forced 
to take the command of the derelict household. It was a hope- 
less wreck when she took it in charge, and but for her it would 
have gone down before this. Up to this she alone had kept it 
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afloat—her helpless little mother and her castle-building father 
submitting to her command with a filial dependence, deference, 
and trustfulness which would have been amusing, if it had not 
been pathetic, in its suggestions. She had now become so used 
to the responsibility of the position that the future maintenance 
of the house seemed her concern ; and that she felt for her father 
and mother the precise kind of parental anxiety that they should 
have felt for her under the circumstances, and in the straits to 
which George Carew’s improvidence had reduced them. 

Therefore poor Kath sat for some time with her father’s letter 
before her in a state almost of stupefaction. Presently she rose and 
paced the breakfast-room to and fro, trying to clear her thoughts 
and to see some way out of their desperate difficulties. Seeing 
none, and yearning for sympathy and advice, she hurried upstairs, 
put on her bonnet, and set out for the vicarage. 

To avoid the village, she always now took a round through the 
grounds of the Hall by a path where, in Herbert’s absence, she 
was secure of meeting no one—her one desire in these wretched 
days. Unfortunately, however, the one person of all others whom 
she would have most desired to avoid (had she known her errand) 
saw her enter the side gate of the park. Mrs. Grace Lightowlers, 
approaching in the haste of rage from the village, and perceiving 
her prey turn aside into the park, when they came in sight of 
each other, of course imagined that Kath was trying to elude her, 
her own narrow mind being so prepossessed with her object as to 
make her imagine Kath aware of it. Mrs. Devine, she thought, 
had already returned and reported the shop altercation to her 
young mistress, who, therefore, would be in no anxiety for an 
encounter with her robbed and insulted creditor. 

On seeing, then, Kath turn aside into the park, Grace quickened 
her steps to pursue her thither—rather spurred on than daunted 
by the sense of trespassing. She would show the young woman 
that ‘ Varien’s place’ was no sanctuary, and that her fine friends 
would not protect her ‘agin hearing a bit o’ truth, no nor agin 
the law aither.’ 

Kath, therefore, had not advanced far into the park when, 
hearing a hurried step behind, probably trying to overtake her, 
she turned to be confronted by the infuriated Grace. At/first the 
breathless woman’s tirade came in gushes, as water out of a 
bottle, but, when she had recovered command of her breath, it 
flowed in a steady torrent of vicious abuse. 

Poor Kath stood stupefied, like a helpless creature at bay, too 
much confused with fright to make out more than that the woman 
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was furious and scurrilous, and that the cause of her fury was their 
being in her debt. Suddenly Grace raised her voice to an even 
louder and shriller pitch, and looked past Kath as though address- 
ing some one behind her. 

‘Yo’ thowt yo’d get aht o’ gate i’ here, an’ that aw dar’nt follow 
thee intil fine folk’s places ; but aw’m noan flayed on fine folk, aw 
hamn’t. Aw’ve nowt to be flayed on. Aw’ve noan been robbin’ 
puir folk up an’ dahn country o’ their hard addled! brass, an’ then 
runnin’ aht o’ gate to Amerikey, or runnin’ to hide at heel o’ big 
folk like a dog at t’ heel o’ its maister. But big folk is noan my 
maisters, an’ noan maisters o’ t’ law, aw reckon; an’ aw’'ll hev 
t’ law o’ thee, an’o’ thee swindlin’ feyther i’ spite o’ yore big folk— 
aw will that! Let ’em pay thee debts, if the’re sich friends o’ 
thine; let ’em pay for all t’ groceries th’ast gotten for two year an’ 
better. Nay! they'll ne’er do nowt o’ sowrt. They'll tak’ thee 
in, an’ gi’e thee bit an’ sup i’ theer gran’ haase—when tha sud be 
i? Wakefield! for swindlin’—but they'll noan pay puir tradesfolk 
for all t’ gooids th’ast robbed ’em of. Not they, marry! ’ 

From the woman’s raising of her voice, from the direction of 
her eyes, and from her harping upon ‘ big folk,’ Kath felt a horrible 
certainty that Mrs. Varien was behind her, listening to this deluge 
of low abuse. When Grace turned and swaggered back in defiant 
triumph, the poor girl stood rooted to the spot, fearing even to 
glance round. When, however, she did turn, no one was in sight. 
She breathed a sigh of immense relief, and made for a seat near 
at hand, on which she sank, white and trembling. She had been 
so dazed by the suddenness and virulence of Grace’s attack, that at 
the time she took in little more than its general purport ; but now 
words, voice, gestures recurred to torture her, as the bruises of a 
brutal beating are felt only on recovery from the stupefaction of 
the blows. It needed only this to bring home to her the shame 
and misery of their position. Debt put them in the power of 
such people to lash them as that woman had lashed her—as an 
overseer scourges his slave; and out of this frightful, shameful 
slavery of debt she could see no escape. Presently she buried 
her face in her hands, and found the happy relief of a tempest of 
tears. A slight sound roused her to look up, to see Herbert stand- 
ing before her. 


1 Addled, #.¢., earned, ? Wakefield, 7.¢., Wakefield gaol. 
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Act I. 


A PURPLE bank of clouds ‘fringed with fire’ darkened the sky 
where the sun had just dipped wrathfully below the world’s rim. 
The light was still on the bay; and the water was crimson, as 
though, like the prophet’s rod, the red wand of the sunset had 
touched the waves to blood. 

Threatening clouds were massed in angry medley all round 
the horizon; and ever and again a blast of wind swept darkly 
across the calm surface of the water, like a troubled smile across 
a sleeping face, and foretold the awakening of the storm. 

The lights of Paignton twinkled in the distance, and from the 
houses of Torquay, rising in terraces one above another, house- 
hold lamps flashed a meek defiance at the angry sky. 

At the pier-end, where one solitary lamp was lighted, two 
men stood watching a little craft speeding away southwards towards 
the dark clouds. There were tight little yachts safely moored in 
the harbour, and on board of these reigned a pleasant bustle of 
dinner ; but far away beyond the bar the white sails of the out- 
going vessel were fading in the gathering darkness. 

‘It will be a coarse night; the “‘ White Rose ” had better have 
stayed in harbour,’ said one of the men, turning from his critical 
survey of the boat. 

‘ Ay; she couldn’t outlive a squall. But likely she’ll put into 
Brixham if she sees the storm coming up.’ 

‘I doubt it’ll be on her before she sees it,’ was the reply. 

‘Well, I'll just turn in myself; so good night, mate.’ 

The man walked away, leaving his companion to stand strain- 
ing his eyes after the yacht till she faded from his sight in the 
darkness. 

But he was not the only spectator interested in her movements. 
On the rock-walk a woman stood gazing seaward, her wild eyes 
fixed despairingly on the receding sails of the vessel. She gathered 
her shawl round her, shivering as a blast keener than usual pierced 
through her thin gown to her aching limbs. 

It was not the cold wind that had brought that despairing 
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look to her face, nor fear for the yacht that had summoned 
the tears to her eyes. The outward physical conditions only 
emphasised those of her inner life; and some vague, scarcely 
developed thought of the resemblance between herself and 
the storm-threatened vessel had stirred her sleeping misery into 
conscious anguish. 

She wrung her hands wildly, the action causing the flowers 
she held to fall from her chilled fingers. They lay unheeded at 
her feet, and she trod recklessly on them when at length she 
turned fiercely from the sea and continued her way homeward. 

Gesture and passion were both inconsistent with her appear- 
ance. Her slim, girlish figure was soft and dainty; her face fair 
and gentle, with great Madonna eyes of lovely blue; and face and 
figure seemed created more for the soft amenities of life than for 
the cruel realities of existence. 

At the first glance she seemed but a child, for her face was 
full of an innocent wonder that is rarely seen except in childhood ; 
but looking more closely you saw that she was a woman, and in 
her eye was the still depth of feeling that motherhood brings. 

Rose Earnshaw was only nineteen, yet she had known travail 
of birth and death. Atwelvemonth before her husband had sailed 
away for the south, in whose treacherous seas his vessel had been 
wrecked. The sea had claimed him ; and when sheslept at night 
she woke in shuddering terror from the dreams in which she had 
seen him lying, a pale corpse, down under the green, waving 
waters that held the secret of his fate. 

Then the baby had been born; and Rose had wept, longing 
vainly that the stern man could have taken his little son in his 
arms before he had sailed away on that long voyage. 

Since that time she had wept for a grimmer reason. Hunger 
is a more practical thing than loneliness; and in this everyday 
world it is easier for the spirit to want than for the body to lack. 
Rose could live without love, but not without bread, and since in 
her case the one included the other, she had to weep for herself 
and the child depending on her. 

She thought longingly of the little Devonshire village where 
she had lived before her marriage ; but, even if she had had money 
for the journey, it was not worth while returning to it, for the 
mossy, thatched cottage standing among the lichen-armoured 
apple-trees had lost its tenants. 

The clematis threw its long tendrils across the hedge where 
grew the green fronds of hart’s tongue and polypodium, and the 
trailing ivy and sweet earthy mosses; where in the springtime 
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the primroses smiled and the daffodils laughed. The catkins hung 
their downy tassels on high, and the pink apple-blossoms decked 
the old trees as gaily this spring as they had done three years 
ago; but, for Rose, the charm of the place had gone with the 
passing away of the old people. Under the laden apple-boughs, 
through the moist, ferny lanes, up across the sloping field fragrant 
with meadowsweet, the mourners had wound, bearing the two 
to the old grey church on the hilltop; and Rose, away in her 
seaside home, had been comforted for the loss of her parents by 
her husband’s love. 

And now he too had been taken; and the only thing left to 
her was the baby, of whom hunger threatened to rob her. 

He would even then be crying for his mother; and at the 
thought she quickened her pace, and walked swiftly along the 
pretty green lane towards Cockington. 

She had been away all the afternoon selling flowers on the 
strand, and it was time that she was returning to the fretful baby. 
The neighbour in whose charge he had been left gave him into 
her tired arms with a sigh of relief. 

‘I’m glad enough to see you back; such a time as I. have had 
with the child—nasty, bad-tempered, little thing! You must 
take him with you to-morrow, for I’ll have nothing more to do 
with him.’ 

She glanced vindictively at the baby’s tearful face; and Rose 
held her boy closer to her breast at the ill-natured words. She 
entered the cottage and seated herself wearily, looking tenderly 
down at the tear-swollen face pressed against her bosom. It was 
drawn and wizened like that of an old, old man; and the eyes 
looked out with a weird comprehension that made his silence 
strange and unnatural. He seemed to know so much, and yet he 
could not give utterance to the thoughts that oppressed his young 
understanding. But to Rose it appeared that the baby knew all 
about her bitter struggle with poverty. Try as she might she 
could make only the barest subsistence. The child prevented her 
finding work away from home, and the sewing she had been doing 
had come to an end with the winter. 

Then she had eked out her means by selling flowers in Torquay ; 
but her slender purse had almost reached its limits, and the 
flower trade had begun to fail with the coming in of the spring 
blossoms. 

Every day she took up her position on the strand along with 
the other flower-vendors; but she had not the assurance success 
demands, and she shrank timidly away and gave place to the 
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women who plied their trade without unnecessary and disqualify- 
ing modesty. 

More than half her stock was always unsold, and she saw that 
she would have to find more lucrative employment if she and the 
boy were to live. 

But the law of gravity makes an insecure footing preferable to 
no footing at all; and the law of hunger—a grimmer and equally 
inevitable force—made her cling to the trade that at least provided 
bread, rather than forsake it for an uncertain provision. So each 
day she stood, trying to attract the attention of the brilliant crowd 
that promenaded gaily, giving no thought to the ragged edges 
fringing the under-garments of society—the ragged edge, its rags 
hidden by flowers in the sharp irony of pathos, that obtruded 
itself even here, where wealth and fashion and the velvet pile of 
rank were elaborated in human lives. 

She had never taken her boy to the strand, but on the follow- 
ing day she carried him wearily along the pretty lanes, where the 
hawthorn-trees bore their burden of blossom so lightly, and where 
the earth was full of budding promise, to the town, where she took 
up her old position on the pavement. There she offered her dainty 
wares—cowled violets, sweet and dewy ; starry primroses, about 
which lingered a perfume faint as the smiles on dead faces ; 
daffodils that laughed at life; and sprays of willow and budding 
hawthorn. 

The child slept on her breast, his face flushed in slumber, and 
Rose smiled as she lifted her pale face to the sunlight. It was 
such a bright day that she could not altogether despair. The 
waves flashed and sparkled, and the boats tossed merrily on the 
bright waters, dancing to the music of the band. 

The yachts in the harbour spread their white wings, and 
dipped gracefully with the roll of the waves, in mocking defiance 
of their power. The gay groups thronged the walks; the midges 
rattled past with bright-faced occupants; stolidly respectable 
carriages rolled by them, like prim dowagers looking askance at 
flighty misses; there a piquant French demoiselle flirted a scarlet 
parasol at an ancient beau; and here fashionable fops danced 
attendance on wholesome English girls, All was life and laughter, 
and no one gave a sigh for the ‘ White Rose’ that a few hours before 
had gone down beneath the dark waves during the stormy night; 
even Rose’s face, smiling with hope, did not emphasise the obverse 
of the cheerful picture. 

‘O mamma, what a dear little baby! I must buy some 
flowers from its mother.’ 
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A little girl had paused beside her, and Rose turned at the 
voice. 

‘Violets, lady? See, these are fresh and sweet,’ she said, 
offering the best bunch in her basket to the child who had noticed 
her boy. : 

‘Wait a minute, Ida; to whom are you speaking ?’ 

A coarse-looking woman, vulgarly dressed, stopped in her 
walk, and, adjusting her pince-nez, stared rudely at Rose. 

Social affectations are not a good medium through which to 
view human merit ; and the pince-nez distorted the lady’s moral 
perceptions. She turned to her companion with an audible 
aside : 

‘One can easily see what she is; so youngtoo! Fancy parad- 
ing the child like that; those creatures have no shame! Come 
away, Ida; if you want flowers you can buy them from some one 
else.’ 

Rose heard the whole, and her face burned at the gross out- 
rage of the words. Instinctively she would have brought her 
wedding-ring into notice, but the boy was sleeping on her left 
arm, and she would not disturb him even to give the lie to the 
calumny. 


She sold no more flowers that day, and wearily and dispiritedly 
she dragged herself home; the tired baby, the withered flowers, 
the fading day, all being emblems of the hope that had perished 
in her heart. 


Act If. 


From that day the luck was all against her. 

Whether because she was too dispirited to exert herself, or be- 
cause of the fate that hounds the unfortunate to their doom, the 
morning following the loss of the ‘ White Rose’ was the last day of 
even a tolerable success. 

She had had to sell her wedding-ring ; and when the few shil- 
lings that remained from the sale were gone there was nothing but 
starvation before her. 

‘You'll have to take the child to the workhouse,’ the woman 
with whom she lodged said to her. ‘ You are dead beat, and not fit 
to go on as you’ve been doing. The workhouse is the best place 
for people what can’t keep body and soul together out of it.’ 

Rose’s face flushed, and she caught the child to her breast. 
‘They would take him from me,’ she cried ; ‘I would rather die 
than part with him!’ 
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‘ Just as you like,’ said the woman, shrugging her shoulders. 
‘ But, if I was you, I wouldn’t let a fretful little brat like that stand 
in my way. You could go to service if you got rid of him, and 
then your troubles would be over.’ 

‘He’s such a tender little fellow,’ said Rose wistfully; ‘he 
would die if I left him. I couldn’t doit. We must do the best 
we can; and, if we die, death can only come once.’ 

‘It would be the best thing for the child, at any rate, for you 
can’t nurse him and keep your strength up on nothing. But 
you're a young woman to talk so easy of dying ; when you are my 
age you'll take a tighter hold of life. We're like the trees—the 
older we get the faster rooted we are. But, workhouse or not, 
you must find another place, for I can’t afford to keep lodgers for 
nothing.’ 

Rose looked into the stern face before her, and she saw there 
was no relenting on the iron-hard countenance. 

‘I havea shilling or two left,’ she said; ‘I can pay fora week’s 
lodging.’ 

‘That’s all I want to know,’ was the grim answer. And Rose 
turned miserably away and dragged her weary steps to the town 
again. Her flowers were poor and faded, and she was ashamed to 
offer them for sale; but she stood beside the pavement hoping 
her miserable poverty would plead for her. 

‘O mamma, there is that little baby again! But how ill it 
looks! Do you think it is dying ?’ 

It was little Ida, walking by with the two ladies; and for an 
instant hope struggled in Rose’s heart as they stopped to look at 
the child. But hope died at the first words, 

‘Dying! Ihopeso. There is no room for such children in 
the world.’ 

The lady glanced critically at the shrinking woman, then she 
turned away with a careless— 

‘Ah, I thought so. Did you see she had no ring?’ 

The trio passed on, leaving Rose thrilling with indignant 
shame. Her eyes flashed angrily, and the hot colour mounted 
to her cheeks, giving her for the moment all the old beauty of 
which sorrow and want had deprived her. Her breast heaved 
passionately, and her whole bearing was full of a proud dignity 
as she bent to the child. 

Was it true? Was the baby dying? 

She kissed the white little face, unconscious of amused eyes 

that had watched the little scene; and presently a man sauntered 
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across the pavement, and carelessly turned over thé flowers in the 
basket. 

‘How much ?’ he asked nonchalantly. 

Rose raised her pathetic eyes to him; and he dropped the 
flowers and fixed his bold look on the face so beautiful in its out- 
raged modesty. 

‘A penny a bunch,’ she answered timidly, conscious that they 
were not worth the price. 

‘I will take two,’ he said, throwing sixpence into the basket. 
‘No, I don’t want the change; it will buy a toy for the child.’ 
Then he bent towards her, and spoke in a lowtone ; and his words 
made her start from him in fear : 

‘I will give you gold for a kiss.’ 


Act III. 


Ir was true that the boy was dying; and though Rose closed 
her eyes and refused to see it, she could not blind her heart to 
the terrible truth. 

The woman with whom she lodged gave her no sympathy. 
She disliked children, and especially the puny baby whose constant 
wailing disturbed her sleep ; and she would make no effort to help 
its mother. 

‘It’s just as well the child should die,’ she said. ‘ You'll be 
free then, and a bonnie lass like you will soon get wed. A child 
like that is nothing but a torment to everybody, and the world 
will be well quit of it.’ 

The mother could not bear the words, and she fled from the 
cottage with her boy into the meadows, where nature was kind 
and the sunlight was free, and the fresh air blew as softly for the 
poor as for the rich. 

She seated herself under a hedge and gazed at the little face, 
and she could no longer remain blind to the change that had been 
going on. The weeks that had crowned the year with blossom 
and beauty had laid the white flower of death on the baby’s brow. 

The lambs frisked merrily around them; the fat young birds 
chirped in their nests ; the bee droned past with well-filled honey- 


bags; and among all God’s creatures they were the only two for ‘| 


whom no provision had been made. The boy woke crying, and she 
laid him against her breast; but his eager lips turned unsatisfied 
away, and a horrible despair filled the mother’s heart. Even nature 
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had failed her, and had dried the springs of maternal succour. 
Now indeed starvation was before the child. 

Her bosom was torn with sobs, and she laid him down among 
the flowers on the fresh grass and wept unrestrainedly in her 
misery. 

Attracted by the daisies and buttercups the baby ceased his 
wailing, and lay quietly, languidly pulling the blossoms; and 
when his mother bent over him in her passionate grief, he lifted 
his little hands full of cowslips and pressed them against her mouth, 

‘Oh, the pretty, pretty flowers!’ the poor mother cried, glad to 
divert him from his hunger. ‘See, darling, mother will kiss the 
pretty gold cowslips for her baby.’ 

At the words she started back, as though the flowers had stung 
her, while a deep wave of colour passed over face, and neck, and 
brow. 

‘ Kiss—the gold—cowslips!’ she repeated vaguely, wondering 
that the innocent words should give her such an agony of shame. 
And then she remembered : 

‘I will give you gold for a kiss.’ The words throbbed in her ears, 
and she let the flowers fall and covered her face with her hands. 

‘Gold for a kiss!’ She had nothing but kisses to give the 
child who needed gold. 

‘Gold for a kiss!’ If she took: one of those kisses and bartered 
it for the boy’s sake who could blame her ? 

She had done everything; she had tried every means in her 
power to save him, and had failed. And now nature, too, was 
against her, and she must get money or see the boy die. 

‘Baby, baby, what am I todo? Would he love mother less if 
she did it for his sake? O my baby, mother would give more 
than life to save her boy !’ 

The terrible tears of a great anguish dropped heavily down 
her wan cheeks, and she pressed her lips passionately against the 
child’s mouth. 

‘ Kiss them, darling, kiss them!’ she sobbed ; ‘to-morrow they 
will not be fit for baby’s kisses.’ 

She raised herself again, and the child looked up wonderingly 
at her as the hot tears fell on his face. In the sunlight they 
flashed and glittered like diamonds, and with a strange, old- 
fashioned smile he put up his hands to catch them. 

The smile broke the poor woman’s heart, and she caught the 
little hands and kissed the tear-drops from them. 

‘You forgive me, my baby! And father will forgive me too 
up in heaven, for I do it to save his child.’ 
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And the lark sang joyously overhead, the butterflies flitted past, 
the blue skies smiled, the green corn bent beneath the south 
wind, and nothing in the wide meadow gave a sigh for the 
woman’s misery. 


Oh, the pity of it! the pity of it, Othello! 


But the boy pulled the yellow blossoms and lay contentedly 
on the grass, knowing nothing of the golden flower of sacrifice 
the mother had plucked for his sake. 

And at length, with a stern resolve upon her young face, Rose 
lifted her child and passed from the smiling meadow into the 
dark lane, where the hedge rose steeply from either bank, and 
the trickling moisture oozed slowly from the rotting undergrowth, 
and where slimy things crept away to hide from the happy sun- 
light. 

; The bitter desolation in her heart urged her to death; but the 
clinging baby lips at her bosom forbade her to seek the great 
solution of life’s mystery. 

Life, not death, demanded a victim; and she nerved herself 
for the sacrifice with the strength of a mother’s infinite love. 


Act IV. 


THE hot sun beat down on Torquay with all the force of the 
summer afternoon as Rose stepped briskly towards the station. 
The tide was coming in, and all along the sea-wall on the Torbay 
Road the sad monotone of the waves followed her—a dismal 
accompaniment to the joyous beat of her heart. 

She looked at the long level lines of surf flashing like burnished 
silver, and a smile as bright flashed across her face as she glanced 
at the boy laughing in her arms. Three months had passed since 
that May morning when her heart had failed her; and the days 
had changed the puny baby into a rosy, healthy boy. 

Rose, too, had lost her starved appearance ; but her beautiful 
eyes were full of a piteous sadness, and it was only when they fell 
on the child that the shadows passed from them. 

Life had dealt hardly with her, and the three months had 
erased from her face the wonder and innocence that had given her 
such a childish air. At nineteen she was a woman old in sorrow 
and knowledge of life. To-day nothing but gladness should have 
been in her heart, for she was on her way to meet her husband, 
restored to her from the dead, 
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By a strange freak of fortune Roger Earnshaw had been 
rescued from the ill-fated vessel, and in another hour he would 
clasp in his arms the child he had never expected to see. 


That evening the three strolled out together, Roger carrying 
the boy, and Rose hanging on hisarm. There was a feverish ex- 
citement in her manner, and she urged her husband on towards 
the promontory known as Hope’s Nose. 

He was willing enough to saunter on in the calm beauty of 
the summer evening ; and they walked together round the Nose 
and along the narrow path on the edge of the high cliffs. There 
was not room here for two to walk abreast, and Rose took the child 
and followed her husband along the undulating pathway ; then as 
they went she told him her story. Roger went forward stolidly ; 
with dark brows listening to the recital of the bitter struggle for 
life, of the hard fate that had pursued her, of the daily fading 
away of the boy, and the mother’s agony at seeing him dying for 
lack of food. Then, in her direst need, she had earned a sum of 
money that had averted want, and had enabled her to buy the 
fittings of the tiny shop which had since supported herself and 
the child. 

Roger paused on the narrow footpath and fronted his wife when 
she ceased speaking. Her face was streaming with tears, and she 
trembled under his glance. 

He was a stern, hot-tempered man, and he bit his lips fiercely 
that she should have suffered all this, but he only said, almost 
carelessly : 

‘You have had a hard fight for it. But how did you get the 
money that set you up in business ?’ 

Rose shrank from him, while the tears coursed pitifully down 
her cheeks. She had known that this moment would overtake her, 
and its shadow had been cast over the brightness of Roger’s home- 
coming. She thought she had tasted the bitterness of death 
three months ago, but the bitter draught of life that she must 
drink to the dregs was a yet more terrible thing. 

She cowered before his eyes, and held the boy towards him, 
saying with heart-breaking pathos : 

“O Roger, look at him and forget me! See, he does not 
love me less for it. Look at his little fat arms, and his rosy face, 
and see if he blames me! Icouldn’t let him die of hunger, and 
—O Roger! I sold myself to save him.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ Earnshaw cried, seizing her roughly by 
the arm, while his face grew white under the suggestion of a 
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horrible dread. Don’t stand crying there, and don’t speak in 
riddles. Tell me what you mean.’ 

He shook ber arm savagely, and she turned her agonised white 
face to meet his furious eyes. 

‘The world is so cruel,’ she said brokenly. ‘There was no 
room in it for baby and me—and they thought me bad when my 
heart was pure as snow. And, O Roger, it is white still, white as 
snow. I have been in the depths, but God knew it was for my 
baby’s sake, and He saved me from the pollution of it. Through 
it all I have been true to you.’ 

Her eager voice ceased, and Roger looked fiercely into her face, 
wondering at the light on it that made her appear strangely 
radiant and pure. He dropped the arm he had seized so savagely, 
and sighed with relief as he dismissed the overpowering dread 
from his mind. 

‘IT have been true to you!’ He could not but believe the words ; 
yet, if his fears were unfounded, what was the meaning of his 
wife’s agitation ? 

‘I don’t understand you,’ he said. ‘ What did you mean by 
selling yourself?’ 

A quiver passed over her face, but she answered simply: ‘ I 
meant that, Roger, I did it to buy food for the child.’ 

The man fell back stunned by the words ; and then his savage 
nature woke ten times more furious for the momentary lulling to 
rest of his suspicions, and an oath sprang from his lips with the 
loathsome name he hurled at his wife. 

She shrank as from a blow, and the child in her arms stirred 
with a feeble cry. Mechanically she soothed it, gazing at her 
husband with the eyes of an animal wounded to death; then she 
sprang to his side. 

‘Roger! Roger! strike me, punish me; do anything but call 
me that. Iam not that—not vile. Let me tell you—let me 
explain! See, I kneel at your feet, dear. Do anything—anything, 
only don’t go away believing me that.’ She sank on the pathway 
before him, but he spurned her brutally. 

‘Get up, and let me pass! No, I won’t hear; you are no wife 
of mine. I disown you; I don’t want explanations; you can’t 
touch pitch and be clean. I'll never see your face again.’ 

At the harsh words she sprang to her feet, and threw herself 
upon his neck with passionate weeping, and broken words of love 
and entreaty. 

He would not listen to her, and with a fierce oath he flung 
mother and child from him and strode rapidly away. 
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Below him the sea slept in the sunset, and a pearly light was 
diffused over. the waters of the bay. The white rocks at Anstey’s 
Cove rose like ghostly forms from the green waves ; and no sound 
broke the stillness but the tread of Roger’s hastening footsteps, 
and the sad undertones of the moaning waters beating on the 
rocks below. 


Act V. 


TuE light had almost faded when Rose stirred from the spot 
where she had fallen. She was faint from loss of blood, for she 
had struck her head against a sharp point of rock, and had been 
unconscious for many hours. 

In spite of her fall the baby was still tightly clutched in her 
arms, and instinctively she laid her cheek against his face. She 
shivered as her lips touched the little ice-cold face ; and she rose 
unsteadily and looked about her. The continuous beat of the waves 
seemed to dull her senses, and she gazed vaguely and uncompre- 
hendingly at the opalescent waters. Then her eyes came back to 
the child, and rested blankly on his face. 

How pale and still he looked! And how blue the little hands 
seemed. Rose took the tiny fingers in hers and chafed them 
tenderly. They had closed over a flower, and she opened them 
with vague curiosity to see what they were guarding so carefully. 

It was a dry and faded cowslip ; and at sight of the flower the 
events of the past returned with sudden poignant agony to her 
mind. But in vain she strove to think clearly ; her mind had 
room only for the overwhelming anguish of theday. Her husband 
had judged her as society had judged her before. She had lost 
herself in saving her boy. 

She fondled his strangely cold face, smiling contentedly to see 
that her fall had not awakened him. 

‘The little baby that the world has no room for,’ she said, 
pressing her lips to his marble forehead, and murmuring brokenly 
that there was room for him in mother’s heart. 

The child did not move, and she pushed his hair from his 
forehead and gazed at him with bewildered eyes, wondering at his 
strange stillness. 

Thought was again becoming difficult, and a curious throbbing 
in her head made her feel as though she were suffocating. 

‘No one wants us, baby dear ; no one but God,’ she murmured. 
‘We will go to Him together, you and me. The sea is kinder 
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than the earth, and the waves are warm in the summer-time. 
They make room for everybody, not like the world 4 

She paused breathless, and a grey pallor overspread her face. 
A horrible faintness was paralyzing her limbs, and she rose tremb- 
lingly, and staggered to the edge of the steep cliff, still holding 
the child in her arms. 

She had barely reached the verge when a strange, despairing 
cry rang across the water; and some sailors passing below looked 
up, to see a woman stand for a moment, tottering perilously near 
the brink of the precipice. 

Then, with a sound of slow horrible crashing, the trees and 
shrubs on the cliff-side parted, and the lifeless bodies of mother 
and child sank down, down towards the cruel rocks and towards 
the moaning sea. 

And the black night drew its curtains over the tragedy that 


the day had witnessed. 
KEITH CHRISTIE. 
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WM Stolen Fodentitp. 
I. 


ARLON STASSART was seated at his breakfast-table, absorbed in 
meditation. The coffee steamed unheeded in his cup, and the toast 
stood neglected in the rack, but he paid little attention to either. 
The room was silent, save for the low murmur of the Thames, as it 
flowed lazily along in the sunshine of a summer’s morning, at the foot 
of the pleasant little garden that sloped almost imperceptibly down 
towards its bank. It was acomfortable room, with easy, low-built 
lounges, one or two well-arranged bookcases, and a few etchings 
of great value, framed simply in oak, and disclosing vistas of the 
type of landscape so often found in Norfolk and the Lincolnshire 
fens—long reaches of still water, with beds of silent rushes standing 
solemnly in their lonely watch, while here and there a waterfowl 
sails slowly across a cloudy sky. There were two photographs of 
rare excellence, representing faces of a dreamy Oriental type of 
feminine beauty, while the rest of the room was filled artistically 
with fans, plates, and embroidered hangings, that had evidently 
been the choice of a connoisseur. 

But somehow the room, even on this bright summer morning, 
gave a somewhat sombre impression. There was but little colour in 
it, and that little was of a subdued and neutral tint. There seemed 
to be an indefinable feeling of underlying sadness displayed in the 
choice of the decorations, harmonising in a subtle way with the 
expression upon the face of its occupant. Yet nothing in particular 
could be pointed to as the cause of this generally sombre effect. 
Only all the ornaments seemed to have been chosen by one who un- 
consciously was possessed of a quiet melancholy that affected, 
unnoticed, all his surroundings. Arlon Stassart sighed almost im- 
perceptibly, and glanced through the window at the shimmer of 
the river that sparkled silently before him. Then he looked 
again at an open letter that lay beside his plate, and read for the 
hundredth time the casual remark of the friend who had written 
to him: ‘ By the way, do you remember the girl that came up to 
Oxford last summer term with the Kingsfords? She is going to 
be married to our friend Kingsford next month; he has just come 
back from South Africa, and they are going to settle down in 
London—somewhere in Kensington, I think.’ 
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Did he remember? What a mockery the question was! He 
smiled in a grim way to himself, as he thought of the unconscious 
irony of his friend Dundas’s remark. Did he remember the girl 
who came with the Kingsfords? His thoughts wandered back 
to the bright summer days a year ago, the long afternoons on the 
river with her, while their boat slept peacefully under the shade 
of the willows, and the warm wind played a moment with her hair ; 
the soft, cool summer evenings in some old college garden with her, 
while the coloured lanterns cast fairy shadows from the trees, and 
snatches of music came floating towards them from the grey and 
crumbling hall; the dreamy delight of a valse, and the stroll 
through the cloisters afterwards, with the young moon sending 
strange shafts of light through the carved windows and sculptured 
pinnacles above them. Did he remember ? 

He had known a year ago that she was going to become 
Kingsford’s wife. Had she not told him so herself, in her quiet, 
calm way, that summer afternoon when he asked, and lost, all 
that seemed worth having in the world? He smiled bitterly to 
himself as he thought of that day; of his passionate pleading for 
her love, and her look of pitying sorrow when she told him she 
was betrothed already—that, indeed, she would be married as 
soon as her lover came back to England. Was it not absurd, he 
asked himself, that a man should be dying of a broken heart in 
the nineteenth century? Surely we had got over all this sort of 
thing in the present age. It was almost ridiculous! 

But the remarkable fact remained, nevertheless, that Arlon 
Stassart, a young man of good prospects and intelligence, expecting 
shortly to be called to the Bar, seemed likely to come to an un- 
timely end owing to misplaced affection. His friends had reasoned 
with him, expostulated with him, sought to distract him by various 
amusements, but to no avail. His soul refused to be comforted, 
and he had sunk into a solitary existence in a little cottage on the 
Thames, where he still pretended to be reading law, and only 
rarely appeared in society of any kind. 

And here was another remarkable fact: Gladys Meredythe 
and Stanton Kingsford were actually marrying simply and solely 
for love. Both were openly and confessedly in love one with 
the other. Now this, in the present age, was really a remarkable 
coincidence, and yet, neverthess, was an undoubted fact. And it 
helped to increase the already acute anguish felt by the unfortunate 
Arlon Stassart. His thoughts were becoming almost too painful 
for him to bear, and he determined to seek some distraction. 

It was a bright summer’s day ; the river was cool and enticing. 
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He looked at his watch; it was still early. ‘I will run into town 
and fetch that funny little Japanese fellow, Kotaro, for a day on 
the river with me,’ he remarked to himself. ‘ He is sure to be 
interesting, and will not, at least, be as commonplace as the 
average British youth.’ 

The ‘little Japanese fellow,’ be it known, was one Kotaro, 
whom he had known at Oxford, and who was now, like himself, 
reading for the Bar, but, unlike Stassart, inhabited chambers in 
the Middle Temple, and did some work. Stassart rang his bell, 
and a page boy, with a face like a cherub from a medieval picture, 
came to the door. 

‘ Raphael,’ said his master, ‘get the dog-cart ready in five 
minutes. I am going into town.’ 

In five minutes the boy with a face like a cherub reappeared, 
and announced that the cart was ready. Stassart drove rapidly 
into London; found Kotaro poring over Roman law, and carried 
him off, not by any means against his will, to Richmond. There 
he directed Raphael to take the horse and cart back home, and to 
have dinner ready at eight o’clock. 

‘ By the way, Kotaro, of course you will stay the night with 
me?’ he said. ‘I have a spare room always ready, you know.’ 

‘TI shall be delighted,’ said the Japanese. 

‘Very well. Raphael, you will see to it. You may go now. 
Now, Kotaro, let’s find my boat, and we'll have a good row up the 
river.’ 

Stassart kept a pretty little dingey at Richmond; it was 
pushed out from the boat-house, and the two young men stepped 
into it, Stassart taking the oars, while Kotaro settled himself, in 
an attitude of Oriental repose, amid the cushions in the stern. 

Kotaro was aware of his friend’s unhappy attachment, and had 
often tried to cheer his mind by Oriental reflections upon feminine 
beauty, the folly of confining one’s attentions to one girl out of so 
many thousands, and the geueral insignificance of all womankind. 
But Stassart refused to be comforted by thoughts like these, and 
Kotaro, in his indolent Eastern way, was slightly troubled in his 
mind. To-day, however, he was possessed with a great idea. 

‘My friend Stassart,’ he remarked, during the afternoon, while 
they were lying lazily on the bank under a shady tree, having tied 
up the boat just in front of them, ‘I know a doctor of my own 
country who could cure you of your melancholy and your love.’ 

Stassart looked up with a mournful but half-amused smile. 
He liked Kotaro, chiefly because of his habit of prolonged silence, 
which in this instance had only been broken after an hour of 
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apparently deep reflection, and also because of his quiet certainty 
upon various disputed points. 

‘Supposing he could, which I doubt, I hardly feel inclined 
to go to Japan upon an errand of that kind,’ he answered. 

‘You need not go to Japan,’ said Kotaro. 

‘Where, then, is this wonderful doctor?’ asked Stassart. 

‘In London,’ replied the Japanese, ‘ not very far from your own 
house. You shall see him this evening.’ 

‘But I don’t want to see him,’ said Stassart. ‘He could not 
dome any good. The only person who could cure me,’ he remarked, 
with a sigh, ‘is Gladys Meredythe.’ 

Whereupon the Japanese student smiled in a dreamy way, and 
said the remarkable words : 

‘If that is so, she herself shall cure you. The Mysterious 
Secret can cause even that to happen.’ 

‘ If that is so,’ answered Stassart, incredulously, ‘ the Mysterious 
Secret, as you call your doctor, will overcome the impossible.’ 

‘He can overcome it,’ said Kotaro, with much certainty. ‘ You 
shall see him to-night. I will send him a message.’ 

‘If you like,’ replied Stassart carelessly, thinking that Kotaro 
was rather amusing with his air of quiet assurance. 

The afternoon wore on, until at length it was time to return. 
When the two men reached Arlon’s house in time for dinner, 
and were seated at their meal, Kotaro said to Raphael, who was 
waiting at table: 

‘Raphael, did not some one leave a message for your master 
this afternoon ?’ 

- The cherub-faced boy, without a blush, said ‘No sir ;’ the fact 
being that a message had been left, but he had forgotten to give it, 
and did not,wish to betray himself. 

The Japanese looked at the page, and said to him, ‘ Raphael, 
you do not speak the truth. Tell your master who came this 
afternoon.’ 

The cherub looked unhappy; then, braving it out, answered : 
‘ Please, sir, a foreign-lookin’ man come this afternoon, and sez to 
me: “ Tell your master,” he sez, “that Amida Sama will come to 
him this evening, and will cure him.” And I sez to him, “ Go ’long,” 
being as how I thought ’e was makin’ fun of you, sir. And I 
thought it was not worth while tellin’ you, sir.’ 

‘You young imp!’ said his master; ‘ what business have you 
to think anything at all? I'll thrash you myself one of these days, 
if you are not more careful. Bring in the coffee.’ 





When the boy -had left the room, he asked Kotaro, ‘ How 
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was it the mysterious doctor happened to send that message this 
afternoon ? ’ 

‘Because I sent him word this afternoon ;’ was the answer. 

‘But you did not telegraph or send a note, for you were with 
me all the time,’ said his host, with a look of surprise. 

‘No, I did not,’ said Kotaro. ‘I sent him a thought-message. 
It is more simple.’ 

‘Do you mean ?’ began Stassart, in a surprised tone. 

‘I mean that, when two people know each other so well as the 
doctor and myself, we can communicate our thoughts by a mere 
effort of the will. Why, even your Western thinkers’ (this with 
deep sarcasm) ‘are beginning to comprehend the possibility of 
what they call telepathy. Have you not read “ Phantoms of the 
Living” ?’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Stassart ; ‘I think it is nonsense.’ 

‘So it is,’ replied Kotaro. ‘ At least mostly; for the inquirers 
know not the principles and elements of the science they are trying 
to learn. But still they have begun to discover that mind is not 
bounded by matter; that is something.’ 

At this moment Raphael announced that ‘Some one wished to 
see Mr. Stassart.’ The boy could not give his name, being unable 
to pronounce it. 

‘It is the doctor,’ said Kotaro. 

‘ Bring him in here,’ said Stassart, ‘ and fetch some more coffee 
and a bottle of Chartreuse.’ 

The doctor appeared. He was apparently a man of middle age, 
unobtrusively dressed in European garments, with nothing striking 
in his appearance except his eyes, which had a fixed watching look 
about them, as if they were always waiting for some vision. 

He said a few words in Japanese to Kotaro, who then intro- 
duced him to Arlon Stassart as Amida Sama. After a few formal 
preliminary remarks, the doctor said to Stassart : 

‘Well, Kotaro tells me you are not happy. Let me see what 
is the matter with you. Let me examine you.’ 

Mechanically Arlon held out his hand for the doctor to feel 
his pulse. Amida Sama smiled, and pushed it away, remarking, 
‘As if I could not tell without that! All I want you to do is to 
look at me.’ 

Stassart did so, and their eyes met. The young man suddenly 
felt conscious of a strange sensation. He seemed altogether out 
of time and space. He felt as if he were in a great void, with 
nothing near him except the presence of the Japanese doctor, 
whose eyes seemed calm and fixed, as if in contemplation. He 
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became conscious—if one may use a paradox—that he was rapidly 
becoming unconscious, and could make no effort to recover him- 
self. 

The spell was broken by the doctor saying, in his quiet voice: 

‘It is enough. Iunderstand. You are in love, and your cure 
can only be effected by the woman you love.’ 

Stassart laughed, saying, ‘If that is all you can do, Doctor, I 
could have spared you the trouble of coming to me. What you 
say is true; but if she has refused to cure me, what can you do?’ 

The doctor looked at him gravely. ‘You do not know me yet,’ 
he said. ‘Come to my house.’ 

Stassart hesitated at first; then decided to go. His curiosity 
was roused, and he wanted to see the abode of this doctor, with his 
strange confidence and assurance of manner. He called Raphael, 
told him to shut up the house and go to bed; then, taking his 
latch-key, he went out in the summer’s evening with the two 
Japanese by his side. 


II. 


THEY walked on in silence till the doctor’s house was reached. 
It was an old-fashioned building, of the Elizabethan type, but not 
remarkable in any way inits appearance. It was rather irregu- 
larly built, and a long wing on the west side seemed as if it had 
been constructed more recently than the other portion. The 
whole house was concealed from prying eyes by a high paling, 
inside which the thickly planted trees and shrubs formed a protect- 
ing screen of no small size. The doctor touched an electric knob 
outside the house, and the door immediately flew open, and the 
three men walked in. No servant was to be seen, and the door 
shut again of its own accord. They proceeded up an old oak stair- 
case, under the light of a huge Chinese lantern that cast a crimson 
glow over their faces, and after passing through a corridor came 
apparently to a blank wall. The doctor pressed his finger against 
some spot which Stassart could not quite see, and, as before, a door 
flew open, admitted them, and then shut firmly of its own accord. 
Stassart now found himself in a lofty room, the ceiling and walls 
of which were decorated in Oriental arabesques, and which was 
lighted by lamps of carved brass-work of great rarity. Along the 
walls were hung some Japanese paper pictures inscribed with 
mystic characters, and apparently representing passages in the life 
of Buddha. The heavy and richly embroidered hangings and 
the soft matting that lay at their feet prevented any sound from 
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being heard either inside or outside the room. But there was 
nothing specially remarkable in the room itself. It was fitted up 
in Eastern style, and that was all. There was only one thing that 
struck Stassart as noticeable, and that was the intense heat, which 
at first almost prevented him from breathing, but afterwards 
seemed to fill him with extraordinary vitality and exhilaration, so 
that his senses felt keener, and his whole being seemed to participate 
more eagerly in the enjoyment of existence. Amida Sama pointed 
to adivan, and begged Stassart and Kotaro to be seated. ‘I hope,’ 
he remarked to Stassart, ‘that you do not find the room too hot ?’ 

‘Not now,’ said Stassart ; ‘but at first I confess I thought it 
stifling. But why do you keep up this temperature?’ 

‘Because it is necessary for my experiments,’ answered the 
doctor, ‘and also because it stimulates the perceptions and in- 
creases the vitality of the mental faculties.’ Seeing that Stassart 
looked at him inquiringly, he went on: ‘ Heat, you already know, 
is the main principle of life, and is necessary to a high order of 
existence. The great difficulty is always to procure heat, without 
at the same time causing it to be oppressive. Here, in England, 
you are not accustomed to what may be called pure heat: it is 
always mixed with moisture, or is rendered sultry by clouds or the 
thickness of the air. But in this room the air is rarefied and heated 
at the same time; for I require the air to be pure in order that 
the disembodied soul may live, and not suffer from being dis- 
sociated from the body. For it is on this subject that Iam now 
making experiments.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ exclaimed Stassart, wonderingly, while 
even Kotaro expressed some surprise. 

‘I mean this,’ answered Amida Sama quietly: ‘ that I have 
discovered a means of completely dissociating the soul from the 
body, so that it may be entirely unfettered by the bonds of the 
flesh.’ 


‘ But that is impossible!’ said Stassart. ‘That can only occur 
at death.’ 

The doctor smiled. ‘If you will trust me entirely,’ he said— 
‘ mind, I say entirely and sunenseree yt think I can prove it to 
you in your own case.’ 

Stassart’s curiosity was thoroughly roused by the doctor’s 
manner. Besides, the doctor had given no explanation of his 
method, and spoke about it as if he were communicating the most 
ordinary experiment in physical science. All this helped to im- 
press the young man. But still he hesitated. 

‘But, Doctor, I do not know ’ he began. 
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‘As yet, no,’ was the answer ; ‘nor can I tell you till I have 
seen first the nature of your soul. For with some, experiment is 
easy and safe—they respond readily to my commands; with 
others I can act only with difficulty and danger. But tell me,’ he 
said, as if changing the subject, ‘would you like to see the one 
you love ?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered the young man, eagerly, ‘it is my dearest 
wish. But Ido not even know whether she is in London or in 
the country.’ 

‘That matters not,’ replied Amida Sama. ‘Look at me, and 
think only of her.’ 

Stassart leaned back on the divan, and gazed fixedly into the 
doctor’s eyes. Almost immediately he felt the strange sensation 
he had experienced when they first met. Again he seemed to be 
in a great empty space, with only those calm eyes gazing into his. 
He became for a moment unconscious, and then 

Then his heart gave a great leap of joy, as he saw Gladys 
Meredythe. For he was looking into a room in an old country 
house, where the open windows, twined with trailing ivy, looked 
out on to a garden sleeping in the silence of a summer night. At 
one of the windows that opened out into the garden stood a young 
girl with her face upturned watching the stars. A smile of sweet 
contentment was on her lips as she murmured softly the refrain of 


a love song : 
True love from o’er the sea, 
Come back to me, come back to me! 
True love from o’er the sea, 
Come back, and make this loving heart thy home. 


Then clasping her hands with a quick motion of pleasure, she 
exclaimed : 

‘ Only a week to-day and I shail see him!’ 

Stassart felt as he looked at her a keen sensation of jealousy. 
He saw the expression of love on her face, and knew it was not 
for him. He almost wished the Japanese doctor had not been the 
means of recalling to his mind all his love and all his hopelessness. 
Then he felt his whole being dominated by the one idea: ‘ If only 
she were mine! mine alone, with no one else to claim her!’ Then 
again he seemed to become unconscious. For the fraction of a 
second he thought he saw the Japanese doctor watching a sleep- 
ing figure, while Kotaro looked on with awe-struck interest. But 
he was not sure that it was not some passing fancy. When he 
came to himself he was lying on the divan, still gazing into the 
eyes of Amida Sama, and Kotaro was smoking a curiously-wrought 
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hookah, whose fumes spread a subtle Eastern perfume through the 
pure air. 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed Amida Sama, carelessly, as if Stassart had 
just quitted the room, ‘ you have come back, then ?’ 

‘Well, Doctor,’ answered the young man, rather surprised, ‘I 
did not know I had been away. Have I been dreaming ?’ 

‘No, you have not been away; but your soul for a few 
moments left your body. Did I not tell you that I had discovered 
the means whereby this was rendered possible? You were scepti- 
cal, and I took a simple means of proving to you the truth of my 
assertion. Only I confess to you that I did not leave your soul en- 
tirely free, but recalled it before you were out of the sphere of my 
influence.’ 

‘What strange power, then, do you possess, that you are thus 
able to control the souls of men?’ asked Stassart, in an awe-struck 
tone. 

‘TI will explain to you, answered the Japanese doctor; ‘ but 
do not think that it is anything very extraordinary. I confess I 
have gonea step further than some of my predecessors ; but that 
is all. Iam not going to claim for myself any magical powers. 
What I have done and what I have discovered is only a little more 
than some of your own inquirers into occult science have succeeded 
in producing. You have heard already,’ he continued, smiling a 
little at the wondering look upon the young man’s face, ‘ of the 
apparently mysterious results produced by what is called mesmerism, 
hypnotism, thought-reading, thought-transference, telepathy—call 
it by what name you will, the underlying principle is in all cases 
the same ; that is to say, these effects are produced by a knowledge 
of the power of psychical over physical forces. The laws which 
govern their action are as yet imperfectly understood, although some 
of your savants can even now produce marvellous effects; but what 
is quite certain is that the soul and the body, the psychical and the 
physical sides of man, so closely interwoven in most conditions of 
our daily life, can under certain circumstances be partly, or even 
totally, dissociated, and can be made to act separately. You know 
that the body of a mesmeric patient is so dissociated from his 
actual self that you can beat it,-stab it, and subject it to most 
acute pain, without the “self” of the patient perceiving or feeling 
it in the least. And why? Because the soul of the patient is 
partially dissociated from his body, and is under the complete con- 
trol of the operator, who can give to it any personality he wishes. 
He can turn a devotee into a reveller, or a criminal into a saint, 
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and the body will not be aware of any difference. Well, now, if P 
this can be carried further, why can we not so totally dissociate ti 
body and soul that a man’s self—his ego, his psychical side—can be I 
made quite free, while his body lies like a useless skin that a ™ 
butterfly has cast off as it emerges from the chrysalis? Some F 
men have been able to do this in their own case: they have so p 
worn out and suppressed the body by continual fastings, penances, fo 
and contemplations, that at length their spirit has departed from @ I 
it for a time, and has seen unutterable things. Think you that be 
all the stories of the trances and hallucinations of devotees are &% 
false and empty fabrications? They may not in every case be | fr 
true, but they point to the one great central fact—the dissociation | ar 
of the soul and body.’ Sill 
The doctor paused a moment, as if to see whether Stassart was |) SU 
following his remarks, and, seeing that he was listening with the [ar 
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alive, while their soul wanders through the trackless paths of infinity mi 
in its awful contemplations. But this toilsome method did not | it 
satisfy me, and I sought some other way of breaking the links that § log 
bound my spirit to my flesh. And I found the solution of my § afi 
difficulty in the exercise of the will in its fullest sense. Iputmy Jf tel 
body into an hypnotic lethargy by the mechanical means adopted fo 

by the ordinary professors of the mesmeric art, but by a supreme 
effort of the will retained my mental faculties unaffected. I felt “mn 
as men feel sometimes in dreams: their body is asleep, while pe 
| their mind is active in a world of its own creating. Then by a tra 
final exercise of volition my spirit escaped for a time from its bei 
earthly prison ; I lived, acted, and felt, unfettered by the clogging yo 
limitations of my flesh. After a time I found I could in this way Jo 
quit and re-enter my body at will, and my pleasures were loy 
enhanced a thousandfold. Only one thing I noticed, and that was to 
that it was necessary for the successful performance of my experi- the 

ment that the temperature of the air at the time I left or 
re-entered my body should be at least as high as the internal heat fas 
of the body itself; otherwise the mental faculties became dull and ast 
inert, and my self, or ego, seemed to lose a portion of its exuberant ext 
vitality. Now you will see,’ concluded the doctor, ‘ how easy it is = 
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provided only that his will is weaker than mine, or that he is 
taken, as it were, unawares, and before he has time to exercise it. 
I have only to put his body into an hypnotic lethargy, and then by 
my own power of will make his soul leave its physical habitation. 
For a short time I can control its actions, but of course it is im- 
possible for m- to keep my will fixed in the necessary intensity 
for more than a comparatively short space of time. That was why 
I controlled your spirit in its journey just now, and recalled it 
before the control was exhausted.’ 

The doctor stopped speaking, and proceeded to smoke quietly 
from a scented hookah. Arlon Stassart remained silent. He was 
amazed and awe-struck before this example of scientific daring, this 
illustration of the immense power of volition. He saw in this 
simple discovery tremendous possibilities of good or evil to those 
around him, and felt almost dismayed at the contemplation of the 
cool courage displayed by this quiet Japanese savant, who could 
take a man’s soul out of his body, and replace it, as if he were 
merely performing a surgical operation. For some time he was 
absorbed in his thoughts; but at length, turning to Amida Sama, 
he said : 

‘What you have told me, Doctor, is extremely wonderful; the 
more so, I think, because of its simplicity, and from the fact that 
it is, after all, the logical outcome of recent researches into psycho- 
logical phenomena so little understood among us. I am almost 
afraid,’ he continued, with a laugh, ‘to remain in this room. But 
tell me, Amida Sama, how do you propose to win Gladys Meredythe 
for me by the aid of this discovery ?’ 

‘Ah! there comes a slight difficulty,’ answered the doctor. 
‘What I propose is simple enough in itself, if only the requisite 
preliminaries for the experiment can be arranged. I propose to 
transfer your soul—your self—to the body of her fiancé—by the 
way, you have not yet told me his name—while his soul will inhabit 
your body. You will thus be free to approach your beloved as if 
you were her betrothed, and enjoy all the happy intercourse of 
lovers. Of course your actions, after you have once been transferred 
to the body of her lover, must lie entirely in your own hands, and 
that I must leave to you.’ 

Stassart had already by this time become so much under the 
fascination of the doctor’s teaching and disclosures that this 
astonishing proposition did not, at the time, strike him as very 
extraordinary. The only thing that made him hesitate was the 
difficulty of effecting the transformation between himself and 
Kingsford. He began to say so: 
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‘But how are we to get Kingsford—for that is her lover's 
name—to consent to this proposal ?’ asked he. 

Whereupon the silent Kotaro stopped smoking, and, deliberately 
laying down the stem of his hookah, began to laugh. 

‘What are you laughing at, Kotaro?’ asked Stassart, rather 
angrily. 

‘Your Western simplicity of ideas,’ answered Kotaro, com- 
posedly. 


‘Of course Kingsford would not consent. But I think the 


doctor said consent was not necessary, if only he had the oppor- 
tunity of controlling his patient’s will, while the patient was not 
actively opposing his exercise of volition.’ 

‘If you will bring Mr. Kingsford here,’ the doctor remarked, 
as if he were talking about some interesting scientific attempt, ‘I 
will cause his soul to leave his body, and change its earthly habita- 
tion with yours.’ 

Once again Stassart hesitated. Was it not, after all, rather an 
underhand piece of work, this contemplated change of identity ? 
What would Kingsford’s feelings be when he discovered the trans- 
formation? But, as to that, what were his own feelings now ? 
What had he not suffered during the past year for his love of 
Gladys? Now, at last, was an opportunity to win and enjoy her 
love—the love he had so long and so vainly desired. What if he 
gained it by assuming a false identity? She would think he was 
Kingsford, and would not discover that another self inhabited 
her lover’s form. And Kingsford ?—well, why should not he, Arlon 
Stassart, have happiness as well as her favoured lover? His 
passion urged him on ; some lingering sense of honour held him 
back. He was yet undecided, when once again Kotaro broke the 
silence : 

‘Love in these Western lands,’ he remarked to Amida Sama, 
with the air of one who was stating an extremely interesting, 
though somewhat obvious, fact of philosophic investigation, ‘ is 
greatly affected by the coolness and moisture of the climate. There 
is a lack of concentrated passion about it that renders it occasion- 
ally insipid. Now, Miss Meredythe——’ 

Here Stassart broke in, exclaiming, ‘Doctor, you shall make 
the experiment. I will bring Stanton Kingsford to your house 
before the week is over.’ 

Amida Sama answered, with a mild air of benignant approval, 
‘That is very good. Jt will be a most interesting experiment.’ 

‘Yes it will,’ remarked Stassart, ‘ d d interesting;’ and 
after a little while went home thoughtfully, with Kotaro smoking 
quietly by his side. 
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III. 


r THE difficulty which now lay in Stassart’s path was to arrange 
a meeting between Kingsford and the Japanese doctor at the 
, latter’s house. Stassart had known Kingsford pretty well, especi- 
ally since leaving Oxford, where Kingsford wasa year senior to him ; 
e | but they had not corresponded since Gladys’ lover had gone out to 
- § South Africa a year ago in order to carry out some investigations 


on behalf of a proposed gold-mining company. He thought over 
the matter a long time, and one or two days had already passed 


n ° before he could find outa means. He was so conscious of his own 
[ | ulterior designs, that he sought for some excuse to invite Stanton 
- |) Kingsford to his house on the Thames, an excuse that would sound 


natural and matter-of-fact even after the long interval caused by 
1 | his rival’s voyage to the Cape. It did not strike him till he had 
? | wasted some time in devising various futile plans that it would 
3 be the most. natural, and, indeed, friendly, thing to invite Kingsford 
to his house fora night, just because they had not seen each other 
for so long. He laughed at himself for his own stupidity, and, 
hastily seizing pen and ink, wrote off a friendly note to Kingsford, 
who, he had already learnt, was in rooms near his fiancée’s house 
in Kensington, to which Gladys had returned from the country. 
The answer came in a day or two, and was of a very cordial nature. 
Somehow or other Stassart felt a little ashamed of the part he was 
playing, but, having begun the game, did not like to draw back. 
He sent Raphael with a note to Amida Sama, to say that he wished 
him to come and dine with him on the following Tuesday evening, 
when he expected Kingsford would be staying the night at his 
house. He did not tell the cherub-faced page that he expected a 
visitor to sleep the night on that occasion ; he did not wish the 
boy to think anything extraordinary was to happen. 

On Tuesday evening Stanton Kingsford arrived in time for an 
eight-o’clock dinner, at which he was introduced to a quiet little 
man of somewhat foreign appearance, who, Stassart whispered to 
him, was an Eastern savant sent over on a scientific mission from 
the Japanese Government. The quiet little man had spent a short 
time in the Cape Colony, and proved a most interesting companion. 
He, too, like Kingsford, knew something about the gold and 
diamond mines there. 

‘I have some rather interesting specimens of mineral ores,’ he 
remarked casually during dinner to Kingsford; ‘I think you 
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might like to see them. I should like your opinion upon their 
value.’ 

‘By all means,’ answered Kingsford. ‘I should be very glad 
to see them. Where are they ?’ 

‘I will show them to you if you will come over to my house 
after dinner,’ answered the Japanese; ‘it is only a few minutes’ 
walk from here.’ 

‘Will you come, Stassart ?’ asked the young man of his host. 

‘Oh! yes, of course, if you care to see these specimens,’ 
answered Stassart. ‘ And perhaps, Doctor, you will give us a cup 
of coffee in Japanese fashion, and then we need not wait for it 
here,’ he added. 

‘ With pleasure,’ replied the doctor. 

So, dinner being over, the two young men went out with 
Amida Sama, Stassart first telling Raphael that he need not wait, 
and that he was to call him at half-past eight next morning. 
Arrived at the doctor’s house, they examined some curious speci- 
mens of minerals and some Cape‘diamonds of peculiar purity and 
brilliancy, and then went to the study where Stassart had first 
been initiated into the strange discovery that was to affect his 
whole life. Lounging on luxurious divans, Stassart and Kingsford 
sipped their coffee, smoked their cigars, and listened with interest 
to an account that Amida Sama was giving them of some recent 
experiments upon hypnotic subjects in Paris. 

‘What you tell us is most interesting, Doctor,’ said Kingsford. 
‘I wish I could see some of these experiments performed.’ 

‘Nothing more easy, answered Amida Sama. ‘I could do them 
myself here, if I only had a willing subject. Will not one of you 
two friends sacrifice himself for the other ?’ he asked, with a smile, 
as if he were desirous of complying with his guest’s wish. 

‘Well,’ remarked Stassart, as if hesitating, ‘if you promise not 
to make me do anything very ridiculous while Iam under your 
influence, I would not mind obliging Kingsford’s curiosity.’ 

‘Very good, then,’ said the doctor. ‘ Lie down on the divan.’ 

He then made a few ordinary mesmeric passes, and of course, 
as Stassart was a perfectly willing subject, soon put him intoa 
state of mesmeric coma, in which condition he made Stassart 
repeat poems in Japanese and Hindustani, answer questions of 
which in his normal state he could not possibly know the answers, 
and do several other acts familiar enough to those acquainted with 
the tricks of ordinary mesmerists, but quite new to Kingsford. 
Then; releasing the young man from his influence, he asked 
Kingsford if he also would like to be hypnotised, 
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‘If you like,’ answered he, readily enough; ‘ but do you think 
I am a good subject ?’ 

‘That depends entirely on yourself, answered Amida. ‘If you 
trust yourself to me, and do not attempt to think or exercise any 
volition, I have no doubt I can hypnotise you.’ 

‘Very well, then,’ answered Kingsford, with a laugh, ‘I will 
put myself entirely in your hands.’ And he resigned himself to 
the doctor’s influence. 

It was soon done. Aided by the young man’s unsuspecting 
confidence, Amida Sama cast him into a complete hypnotic lethargy, 
and obtained entire mastery over his will. Kingsford lay motion- 
less and apparently lifeless on the couch. Then hastily turning 
to Stassart, the doctor bade him lie down also, cast him likewise 
into a trance, and in a few moments stood thoughtfully before 
these two young men, so completely under his power, their volition 
voluntarily surrendered to his. 

‘It will be a most interesting experiment,’ he remarked to 
himself. 

He made a few more motions with his hands, then concentrated 
the whole force of his powerful will upon his two subjects. No 
visible change took place. Only, after a few moments of evidently 
great effort on the part of the doctor, a slight tremor shook the 
frame of Stassart, then communicated itself to the body of 
Kingsford. Both men simultaneously drew a deep breath. Then 
all was still. Amida Sama fell back exhausted upon his divan, 
and great drops of perspiration stood upon his forehead. A silence 
as of death reigned throughout the room. 

After a time the Japanese rose up, and placing his hand 
upon Kingsford’s forehead, stroked it gently, as a nurse would 
soothe an invalid child. The eyes opened, and the young man 
sat up. 

‘Doctor,’ he asked eagerly, ‘is it done ?’ 

‘ Look in this mirror,’ was the answer, ‘you will see.’ Kings- 
ford’s body, now inhabited by the personality of Stassart, rose and 
looked at the glass. Then he turned towards the couch and gazed 
at the still sleeping figure. Stassart felt a curioussensation. He 
saw himself; not as he so often before had done, as a man sees 
himself in a mirror regarding himself with his own eyes, but he 
saw himself as he appeared to others—as he actually was in daily 
life. Yet that body was his no longer. All the world would think 
him to be Kingsford. It was a strange idea; it even struck him 
as having a slightly comic side to it, and he laughed in grim 
amusement, 
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‘We must get him back to your house,’ said the doctor, and 
then you can go to his rooms, in his person.’ 

Kingsford, in Stassart’s form, was still under hypnotic influ- 
ence, and mechanically obeyed the doctor’s command to get up 
and walk. The two placed him between them, and proceeded 
towards the house they had left a few hours before. There they 
placed the sleeping form in Stassart’s bed, and quietly departed 
without awaking anyone in the building. Then Stassart-Kingsford 
—for we must give him this double name—returned to the 
doctor’s house till it was time to catch the first morning train 
to London ; and arriving in town, took a hansom to Kingsford’s 
rooms in Kensington, and let himself in with a latch-key which 
he found in the suit that his changed personality was wearing. 


IV. 


Tue first thing that Stassart-Kingsford sought to do was, natur- 
ally, after the somewhat exciting events of the evening, to find his 
bedroom and turnin. Here a practical difficulty arose, for he had 
only been in the house once before, and then only in the sitting- 
room. However, he took a candle which stood on the hall-table, 
and proceeded quietly upstairs till he saw a door slightly ajar 
where the gas was still burning. Luckily it proved to be his 
friend’s room, for he saw on the dressing-table a letter or two ad- 
dressed to‘ S. Kingsford, Esq., 250 Edith Terrace, Kensington, W..,’ 
which set his doubts at rest, and he turned into bed with a sigh 
of relief. He slept soundly till the maidservant called him next 
morning at eight; then arose, dressed, and went down to break- 
fast. On the table he found two letters—one in a girl’s writing, 
which he guessed instinctively was from Gladys, and another evi- 
dently from a masculine hand. He opened this the first, and read 
the following little note: 

‘Aug. 20, 1887. 

‘My dear Stanton,—Just a line to send you my best and 
kindest wishes for your approaching happiness. I am in a great 
hurry, but hope to look in and see you in a day or two. Mean- 
while, please accept the enclosed as my wedding-gift.—Your affec- 
tionate uncle, 


‘JIL. 8. 
‘P.S.—When is the “ happy day ” ?’ 


The enclosure was a cheque for five hundred pounds. Stassart 
felt most perplexed. Here was some old uncle of Kingsford’s 
writing a letter, and forgetting to put any name or address to it. 
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It required, of course, a grateful answer ; but how could he write 
one? It really was rather awkward. He turned to open the 
other letter, which smote him with a pang of jealousy. It was 
from Gladys, asking her lover to be sure to come that morning at 
half-past eleven, and take her into town to shop, and ending: ‘If 
you come in good time I will give you—you know what.—Your own 
loving Gladys.’ 

With such a prospect in view, the transformed Stassart lost no 
time in setting out to see his former love. He hailed a passing 
hansom, and soon arrived at a pretty little semi-detached house in 
Kensington. Dismissing the driver, he inquired for Miss Mere- 
dythe, and was shown into a quiet morning-room while the 
servant went to announce his arrival. Stassart looked round the 
room, and caught sight of himself in a mirror which stood above 
the mantelpiece. Although he was, so to say,in the secret of his 
transformation, he could hardly repress a start of surprise as he saw 
the face of Stanton Kingsford looking out at him. He was gazing at 
himself, and yet he saw someone else. But this thought did not 
trouble him very long. He was about to see once more his adored 
Gladys, and this time she would not repulse him. The thought 
gave hima feeling of exquisite triumph and of still more exquisite 
anticipation. But even in the midst of his victory the timidity of 
true love made him, for the moment, feel as nervous as if he were 
still the rejected suitor, Arlon Stassart. The entry of the maid- 
servant gave a sudden shock to the thoughts that were agitating 
his mind. At her approach he could not repress a sudden start; his 
heart almost stopped beating when the girl uttered the common- 
place announcement : 

‘Miss Gladys will be ready in a minute.’ 

But she had hardly left the room again before the door opened, 
and Gladys herself appeared, ready dressed for a morning’s walk. 
Arlon for half a second hesitated, and then, feeling how foolish it 
was that in his position of accepted lover he should still have the 
thoughts and sensations of a despised suitor, stepped towards her 
and caught her eagerly in his arms, while his whole soul seemed 
to pour itself forth in the impassioned kiss he pressed upon his 
darling’s lips. 

It was very strange, but even at this apparently quite ordinary 
proceeding on the part of her supposed lover, some delicate sensi- 
tiveness, some divine warning of the instinct of affection, seemed 
to pass over Glady’s mind like an intuition, unfounded perhaps, 
but none the less real. 

She drew back rather hastily, and, coldly returning his salute, 
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remarked, with some degree of asperity, ‘I wish you would not be 
so rough, Stanton ; you are quite spoiling my hat. Let us go out 
for our walk now.’ 

‘Why are you in such a hurry to go out, darling ?’ expostulated 
the supposed Stanton; ‘I have hardly seen you yet. Is there 
anything particular you want to buy immediately? Why this 
haste to goout?’ And he once more stepped towards her, as if to 
embrace her. 

‘No more kisses, sir,’ said Gladys, playfully. ‘If you want one 
very much, I’ll give you one when we have got what you promised 
me. Shall we go and get it?’ 

Arlon felt bewildered at this. What had he—or, rather, 
Kingsford—promised his future bride? It was rather awkward 
that his ignorance of small details should show itself so early in 
the proceedings. However, he determined to put the best face on 
it he could, and answered: ‘Of course, dear, we will start at once, 
if you like.’ He was about to ask her where they should go, but 
reflected this would betray an unseemly forgetfulness. To his 
horror, she asked the question herself : 

‘Well, then, let us go. But where are you going to take me 
to choose it ?’ 

‘ To choose what ?’ he asked, unguardedly, and then could have 
almost kicked himself at the bétise he displayed. 

‘My dear Stanton,’ said his lady-love, in a surprised tone of 
voice, ‘surely you can’t have forgotten ? ’ 

‘Oh! no, darling,’ replied the agonised representative of 
Kingsford, ‘I haven’t forgotten, only I was thinking of something 
else. Let me see. We were going to choose a ring, were we 
not ?’ 

This was about the most unfortunate thing he could have said. 
Unluckily Kingsford and Miss Meredythe had chosen that indis- 
pensable accompaniment of matrimonial happiness the day before. 
Gladys looked at him in amazement. 

‘Stanton, what is the matter with you this morning?’ she 
cried. ‘ Why, we did that yesterday. What has made you so absent- 
minded? Are you quite well? You don’t seem quite yourself 
to-day, somehow.’ 

‘No,’ thought Arlon, ‘I am not myself. I am somebody else ; 
and I begin to wish I wasn’t. I must say something. I'll say 
I’m not well.’ ‘I’m not quite the thing to-day, Gladys,’ he said 
aloud. ‘I had a return of that beastly sunstroke I had in Africa 
again yesterday afternoon, and my head feels rather queer still.’ 

‘Oh! I’m so sorry,’ said Gladys. ‘ What a strange boy you 
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are! Younever told me before you had had a sunstroke when in 
Africa.’ 

‘Didn’t I, dear?’ said her lover. ‘I did not like to bother 
you about a little thing like that, you see. Never mind, Gladys, 
I’m all right again now, only I can’t remember what I promised 
you to-day. What was it, dear ?’ 

The subterfuge worked very well this time, and Gladys unsus- 
piciously answered : 

‘You said you would take me to the City, and we would choose 
a setting for that lovely Kimberley diamond you brought me. 

‘Oh! of course,’ answered Arlon. ‘ What a fool I was to forget 
it! Have you got it with you?’ 

‘ No,’ said Gladys, with considerable surprise, ‘ of course not. I 
asked you to take care of it for me, Stanton. And I do wish,’ she 
added, with ever so slight a touch of petulance, ‘that you would 
try and collect your thoughts a little.’ 

‘When I am thinking of you, dear,’ began Stassart, with a 
loving air, ‘I seem to forget everything else.’ 

But Gladys did not seem to care for this pretty speech. She 
was becoming rather perplexed with her lover’s strange manner ; 
and besides, Stanton never used to go in for that kind of com- 
plimentary trifling with her. 

Stassart, too, began to grow uneasy at the turn affairs were 
taking. What was this wretched diamond? and where was it to 
be found? ‘ Probably Kingsford has it locked up in his rooms,’ 
he thought, ‘ and I shall have to go back for it. Anyway, I must 
find it.’ Turning to Gladys, he said, penitently : 

‘I am sorry I’m so stupid, darling. I left it in my rooms. We 
can call and get it on our way to the City.’ 

‘ All right, Stanton dear,’ answered Gladys, cheerfully. ‘It won’t 
_ be much out of our way; and I dropped something out of my 
pocket when I was there yesterday—a note to Eva, you know. 
Did you see it? We can look for it as well.’ 

So they went out, and seeing a hansom, Stassart hailed it, 
and they drove rapidly towards Edith Terrace. Arriving there, 
Gladys said she would get out and look for her note while Stassart 
was seeking the diamond. She went into his sitting-room, and 
her lover rushed upstairs, wondering where that unfortunate jewel 
was to be found. ’ 

‘I expect the beggar has locked it up in his dressing-case,’ he 
thought fo himself. ‘ Most likely place. One of these keys is sure 
to fit it ;’ and he pulled out a bunch of keys from the pocket of the 
suit he was wearing. He soon found the key of the dressing-case, 
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but, alas! the diamond was not there. He hunted high and low, 
but could not find it. Meanwhile Gladys had found the note she 
dropped, and was becoming impatient. Looking round the room 
to while away the time, she noticed a letter lying open on the 
table, and beside it a cheque for 500/., which Stassart had carelessly 
left lying about. The letter, she saw at a glance, was from a 
relative of Kingsford’s, but she did not remember to whom the 
initials J. L. 8. belonged. 

‘It’s very good of him, though, whoever it is, to send us such a 
nice wedding-gift,’ she remarked to herself. ‘But where can 
Stanton be all this time? Something certainly seems to have 
gone wrong this morning.’ 

At last Stanton—or, to be more correct, Stassart in his shape 
—appeared with rueful looks. He was very sorry, quite ashamed 
of himself, but he must confess he could not remember where he 
had put that diamond. Would Gladys come with him and choose 
another ? 

‘Oh! never mind, dear,’ answered she, though a shade of dis- 
appointment crossed her fair brow. ‘It does not matter to-day, 
and, perhaps, if we wait a day or two, it will turn up. We will go 
for a walk instead, shall we? We hardly have time, after all, to 
go to the City before lunch, you know. You will lunch with us 
to-day, Stanton, won’t you?’ she said, with a sweet smile, that 
made the somewhat dismayed Stassart feel rather penitent at the 
part he was playing. 

‘Yes, darling,’ he answered, eagerly, ‘I shall he delighted to 
do so. But won’t you let me get you anotherdiamond? I really 
ought to make amends for my carelessness.’ 

‘No, I would rather you did not—at least, not to-day,’ replied 
Gladys ; for, to tell the truth, she felt a little hurt at his careless- 
ness, and not quite so eager to make a long shopping expedition . 
that morning. ‘I think I should like a walk in the Park better. 
And—and—TI don’t care much about diamonds, anyhow,’ she added, 
with a little pout, that, to Stassart’s enraptured eyes, made her 
appear more charming than ever, though he was secretly afraid 
that the harmony of the proceedings was not quite so secure as 
might be wished. But he thought he had better say no more about 
it, and allowed Gladys to lead the way out of his rooms into the 
road towards the Park. 

‘How delightful it is to be walking with you again, Gladys!’ 
he remarked. ‘It seems ages since I saw you last.’ 

‘And yet it was only yesterday,’ she answered, ‘ that we took 
the very same walk, It used to be very lonely for me when you 
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were away. I only had auntie to walk with then, and she goes 
slowly.’ 

‘Ah! darling, it was even more lonely for me,’ answered 
Stassart, acting up to his part. And, indeed, this remark was 
perfectly true, and he felt he was on pretty safe ground here. He 
thought he had better improve the occasion. ‘I sometimes think,’ 
he went on, ‘that if it had not been for your dear letters I should 
have gone mad.’ 

‘Don’t talk rubbish, Stanton!’ said Gladys, with a pleased 
little laugh, however. ‘By the way, you hada letter this morning, 
had you not? And a wedding-present in it, too, I think.’ 

‘Oh, yes!’ said Stassart, ‘from my uncle. He sent us 500). 

‘Wasn’t it nice of him?’ said Gladys. ‘ But which of your 
uncles was it? You have so many, you know.’ 

‘Have I?’ thought Stassart to himself; ‘I didn’t know that 
before. I suppose I must make a guess at one of them.’ ‘It was 
Uncle James,’ he said aloud, making a wild guess. ‘ The fellow’s 
initial was J., anyhow,’ he thought. 

‘Why, Uncle James sent us those blue vases only yesterday, 
remarked Miss Meredythe, with some surprise. ‘ Are you swre it 
was Uncle James ?’ she asked, doubtfully. 

‘Oh, yes!’ said Stassart, confidently, ‘it was Uncle James, 
sure enough. It’s just like him to do that kind of thing.’ 

‘Well, yesterday, you know, Stanton, you called him an old 
skinflint, because he only sent us a pair of five-shilling vases, and 
you said that was just like his meanness.’ 

‘I confess I misjudged him,’ answered her lover. ‘He has 
shown up better since then. Shall we sit down in the Park 
a little?’ he continued, rather anxious to change a subject which 
might lead him into fresh difficulties. They were about to do so 
when Stassart suddenly found himself face to face with his own 
personality, in which the identity of Stanton Kingsford was un- 
willingly concealed. But to explain this most unfortunate contre- 
temps I must ask you to return to the little cottage on the 
Thames where we first met Arlon Stassart. 


Vs 


KINGSFORD, in the personality of Stassart, had been placed in 
the bed of his rival, and slept quietly and unsuspiciously till the 
next morning. On waking he, naturally, opened his eyes and 
looked around him. He saw a room, simply but tastefully fur. 
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nished, with clean white curtains, through which the morning sun 
was shining brightly, while not very far off could be heard the 
rustle of trees mingling with the quiet flow of the waters that ran 
beneath their shade. A good-looking page boy was just entering 
the room, bearing his master’s hot water. 

Seeing the young man was awake, Raphael asked the usual 
question: ‘Shall I order breakfast now, sir?’ and was much 
astonished at receiving the unwonted reply : 

‘Who the devil are you ?’ 

With a look of alarm, he answered: ‘ Please, sir, it’s only me, 
sir—Raphael.’ 

‘But what are you doing here ? and where am I?’ asked the 
young man, looking round the unfamiliar room. 

‘ Marster must have been taken very bad last night,’ remarked 
Raphael to himself. ‘I knows two gents had to put him to bed, 
‘cos I heard ’em tramping up the stairs.’ Aloud he remarked, 
soothingly: ‘ It’s all right, Mr. Stassart, sir; shall I get you some 
soda-water, sir?’ for the cherub knew the efficacy of that beverage 
in similar cases. 

Kingsford began dimly to perceive that something was wrong, 
and determined to get up and dress. He told Raphael to go out, 
and have breakfast ready in twenty minutes, and, as soon as the 
boy had left the room, he went up to the looking-glass. To his 
surprise, he saw therein the face of Arlon Stassart. He turned 
angrily away and looked over his shoulder, thinking that perhaps 
he had spent the night at his friend’s house, and that Stassart 
had just come into the room to greet him. Of course he saw 
nobody. He rushed to the window. Instead of the noisy London 
street, with the milk-boy and the grocer’s cart, he saw a pleasant 
little garden, sloping gently towards the river that murmured at 
the end of the lawn. He turned to the glass again, and rubbed 
his eyes. Still the face of Arlon Stassart. The perplexed Kings- 
ford began to remember strange stories of mesmeric influences, 
and to recall the experience of the previous evening. He re- 
membered reading a German tale that told of a ghost appearing in 
the form of another person. It was evident that he was not, to the 
eyes of outsiders, Stanton Kingsford. On the contrary, he was a 
friend of his own, one Stassart, whom he had known at Oxford, 
and whom Gladys had once spoken about as being a rather too 
ardent admirer. Ah! Gladys—that might Good heavens! 
had Stassart, then, changed his personality by some devilish piece of 
mesmeric jugglery? Was he even now with Gladys—embracing 
her, kissing those sweet lips, while she was resting confidingly in 
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his arms, as in those of her real lover? The thought made his 
heart beat wildly, the blood rush hotly to his forehead. He must 
go and see her—break in between them—thwart Stassart in the 
midst of his triumph! He began to dress feverishly, and hastened 
downstairs. Here he found Raphael waiting for him, and the 
breakfast ready on the table, with three or four letters beside his 
plate. Ido not suppose he ate much breakfast—would. you have 
done so in a similar situation? Suppose your ancient rival for the 
affections of Miss Brown had played a practical joke of this de- 
scription upon you? Would you have sat calmly down to the 
matutinal egg and the early morning toast, while it was possible 
that your charmer was resting in the embrace of that low fellow 
Jones? Perish the thought! Would you not have rushed madly 
to her house, and confronted the villain J. in her very presence ? 
yea, pulled his nose, and thrust him down the front-door steps ? 
That is what Kingsford would have liked to do, and such were the 
thoughts that were passing through his anxious brain. Only there 
was a very great difficulty in the way—no one would believe he was 
himself, and it would only appear to all as if he were the once 
rejected Stassart creating an unseemly fracas in the house of his 
former inamorata. But he determined he would not be baffled by an 
obstacle such as this. He would be cool; he would not attack his 
rival in her presence ; he would talk to her when she was alone, and 
convince her that he, and no other, was her real fiancé, and that 
Stassart had only borrowed his personality in order to steal a mean 
advantage. With these thoughts in his mind, he called Raphael, 
and told him to bring him his hat and gloves, walked hastily to the 
station, found a train for West Kensington, and, after what seemed 
to him an endless journey, at length arrived there. He first went 
to his own rooms, and inquired for himself—asked if Mr. Kings- 
ford were in? Humiliating position! thus to tacitly have to 
acknowledge his rival’s success. His good landlady told him that 
‘Mr. Kingsford ’ had just been into his rooms with Miss Meredythe, 
and that, after a few minutes, they had gone out again for a walk. 
‘ Mr. Kingsford ’ had said he would not be in for lunch. 

The real Kingsford strolled sadly away, and his footsteps led 
him naturally towards the Park, where he had so often taken 
those pleasant morning walks with Gladys. Now she was walking 
with Stassart. Poor Kingsford began to understand, to a very 
harassing degree, the feelings of Othello after Iago’s good-natured 
tale-bearing. His agonies were by no means decreased when he 
caught sight of Gladys and Stassart strolling quietly along a shady 
path, and evidently looking for a seat. ‘Shall I speak to them ?’ 
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thought Kingsford, hesitatingly. ‘Oh! I must—I must! I can- 
not see her walking by his side so confidingly and trustfully, and 
not interfere. I will let him see that his trick will not be alto- 
gether successful.’ He approached them, and, raising his hat, 
said politely: ‘Good morning, Miss Meredythe. I hope you 
have not forgotten me.’ He took no notice of the traitor by her 
side. 

‘Oh no, Mr. Stassart,’ answered Gladys, cordially ; ‘I am very 
glad to meet you again. Why, it must be more than a year ago 
since we met last, is it not? Don’t you know Mr. Kingsford ? 
Allow me to introduce . 

‘Oh! of course we know each other,’ interrupted Stassart, the 
personifier of Kingsford, eager to prevent any accidental disturb- 
ance of their relations, for he saw that his rival understood the 
change of identity. ‘I dined with him last night. Did you not 
see me, Stassart ? You did not seem to recognise me.’ 

‘Thank you,’ replied the real Kingsford, coldly; ‘I recognised 
you perfectly.’ Then, turning to Gladys, who was utterly asto- 
nished at this rude behaviour of one friend to enother with 
whom he had dined the night before, he remarked, as if casually, 
‘Do you believe in mesmerism, Miss Meredythe ?’ 

‘I don’t know exactly what you mean by “ believing” in it,’ 
she answered, still more surprised at the abruptness of the ques- 
tion, and at his evident earnestness of manner. ‘I know it can - 
produce some very extraordinary results.’ 

‘Oh! I think it’s all nonsense,’ broke in Stassart, who began 
to feel that his rival, though under the disadvantage of not being 
himself, was treading on dangerous ground. ‘ You will generally 
find it can all be explained away. I knew a man in South Africa, 
Gladys j 

‘No one, sir, asked you to elucidate the matter with any of 
your own experiences,’ said Kingsford, in a most frigid tone. 
Gladys looked uncomfortably at the supposed Mr. Stassart, and 
wondered how he could beso rude. She tried to make peace. 

‘ Have you come across anything of particular interest in that 
kind of thing, Mr. Stassart ?’ she asked, in a kindly tone. ‘ You 
seem to be interested in the subject.’ 

‘I am,’ said poor Kingsford, ‘ deeply interested. My whole 
life and happiness have been threatened by it. You see before you 
the victim of a mesmeric trick.’ Gladys looked bewildered. ‘ You 
will hardly believe,’ he went on, ‘ what I am going to tell you—’ 

‘Oh! look here, Stassart,’ said the real owner of the name, 
‘we don’t want any of your long-winded tales of wonder now,’ 
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‘No,’ said Kingsford, at last losing his patience at this in- 
terruption, ‘you don’t. It would expose you, traitor, coward, 
villain that you are!’ He fairly shouted these words in his frenzy 
of excitement. 

‘I’m not going to stand this kind of thing from any man,’ 
replied Stassart, who, however, kept pretty cool, feeling that he 
had the best of the situation. Buthe thought it better to appear 
very excited. ‘Ifyou are going to call people names in a public 
place like this, you will only get into trouble. Why, you are 
attracting a crowd already. Gladys,’ he continued, with much 
dignity, ‘ let us come away ;’ and he moved off, with the frightened 
girl holding his arm, while he whispered to her: ‘ Stassart must 
be mad. I know he drank a good deal last night, but I should 
not have thought it would have affected him so much.’ And to put 
the finishing touch to the scene, he spoke to Policeman X 22, 
who had been watching the quarrel of two apparently respectable 
young men with deep interest, and said, as he dropped half a 
crown into his hand, ‘ Just put the poor fellow into a cab, police- 
man; D. T., you know.’ The unsuspecting constable winked, and 
proceeded to carry out his instructions, and Stassart had the satis- 
faction of seeing his body, inhabited by his unfortunate rival, 
gently pushed into a passing hansom, while the policeman smiled 
knowingly at the driver. 

So far he had triumphed over all his difficulties, and, indeed, 
congratulated himself upon the successful termination of the 
scene just recorded. But he foresaw that further difficulties were 
to come, and felt rather uneasy at the prospect. Gladys had been 
quite frightened by the quarrel between the two young men, and 
begged her lover to take her home at once. Their walk back was 
a quiet: one, and they spoke little till they arrived at the house. 
As they went in Miss Meredythe remarked to Stassart: ‘Go into 
the drawing-room, Stanton, you will find auntie there. I will 
come down as soon as I have taken off my things.’ 

Stassart did not know where the drawing-room was, but opened 
the first door he came to, which happened to be the dining-room. 
Gladys, who was going upstairs at the time, noticed it, and thought 
to herself, ‘Stanton really seems very absent-minded to-day; I 
wonder what has happened to disturb him? I never heard of that 
sunstroke before.’ ‘ 

Stassart, meanwhile, had found the proper room, and tried to 
walkinas if he were quite at home, though he felt that his endeavour 
to appear so was not a conspicuous success. He was nervous, and 
his nervousness increased when he saw in the room two ladies, 
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both middle-aged, talking eagerly together over a piece of fatcy- 
work. Which was Gladys’ aunt? He was unable to decide, for 
both of the ladies seemed so at. home that he could not tell which 
was the hostess and which the guest. He resolved to make a 
dash at them, as it were, and to trust to chance that he should 
accost the right lady. But by the playful providence which 
generally directs our actions at such a crisis, he went up to the 
wrong lady, cordially shook hands with her, saying, ‘Good morn- 
ing, aunt. Gladys has brought me to lunch with you to-day, you 
see.’ 

‘Indeed, sir,’ said the lady addressed, who could not imagine 
who this young man was who called her aunt, and seemed so 
familiar. Mrs. Branxton, Gladys’ real aunt, was. simply aghast. 
What had come over Stanton that he should act in this strange 
way? Besides, he never was accustomed to call her by the familiar 
name of ‘aunt,’ but always Mrs. Branxton. She felt quite uneasy. 

‘Mr. Kingsford, she said, ‘you seem very absent-minded. 
Don’t you see you have made a mistake? Whatare you thinking 
of? This is my cousin, Mrs. Merivale.’ 

Stassart felt miserable. But he did. his best to get out of it. 
‘I’m very stupid this morning, auntie dear,’ he said, ‘ but the fact 
is, I had a return of that confounded sunstroke yesterday, and 
my head is not quite right.’ He hoped the ‘auntie dear’ would 
soothe Mrs. Branxton. But she only thought he had become 
still more familiar, and did not quite like it. But, with a polite 
smile, she accepted his explanation, and turning to Gladys, who at 
that moment was entering the room, said laughingly: ‘ Why, 
Mr. Kingsford is quite forgetting his friends. He actually took 
my cousin for me just now. He seems quite distrait to-day.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gladys, with a faint smile. ‘But he isn’t quite 
himself; are you, Stanton? His sunstroke is troubling him 
again.’ 

‘Can I get you anything for it?’ asked Mrs. Branxton, 
anxiously. 

‘Oh! no, thanks ; it will soon pass off,’ said the false Kingsford. 
‘I must be more careful this hot weather, that’s all.’ 

‘Perhaps some iced claret would do you good?’ suggested 
Mrs. Merivale, kindly. ‘It’s very cooling, you know.’ 

‘ Yes, you shall have some at lunch,’ said Mrs. Branxton. ‘ And 
we might go to lunch now,’ she added ; ‘ I think Jones is sound- 
ing the gong.’ 

The three ladies and Stassart went into the dining-room, and 
luncheon was served. ‘The conversation was pretty general for 
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some time, but soon became rather embarrassing. Mrs. Merivale 
was speaking of her son, who had recently gone up to Oxford. 

‘Ah!’ said her cousin, Mrs. Branxton, ‘ what is your brother 
doing now, Mr. Kingsford? He was at Oxford, was he not ?’ 

‘Oh! yes,’ answered Stassart, making a wild guess, ‘he is up 
still and reading law.’ This was unfortunate. Gladys looked at 
him in amazement. 

‘ Why, Stanton,’ she said, ‘ you told me he was at Cambridge 
readiag medicine, and would soon take his degree.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Stassart, ‘he was at Cambridge, but got 
ploughed, so he went to Oxford.’ 

‘How very singular!’ remarked Mrs. Merivale. ‘I should have 
thought he would have tried again at Cambridge.’ 

‘Oh! he became very tired of the place, and the dons wouldn’t 
have him in the college,’ answered Stassart, ‘so I advised him to 
go to the other University.’ 

‘Oh! your own University, is it not ?’ asked Mrs. Branxton, 
in the most innocent way. ‘Let me see. I forget which college 
you were at ?’ 

‘Brasenose,’ replied Stassart confidently, for he thought 
Kingsford was a Brasenose man. He fancied he was safe this 
time. But Gladys corrected him again. 

‘Why, you were at Balliol, Stanton; I remember ee gare in 
your rooms often in commem. week.’ 

‘Balliol? Yes, I said so, did I not?’ he asked, with assurance. 

‘No, you said Brasenose,’ remarked Gladys, 

‘I meant Balliol though, of course,’ he said; ‘fine old college 
too.” He felt safe again, and talked about Oxford quite enthu- 
siastically, till Mrs. Merivale asked another innocent question : 

‘What part of South Africa did you visit?’ she said. ‘I 
have some friends out there, and I am rather interested in the 
colony.’ 

‘I was at Kimberley,’ he replied, ‘ surveying the country round 
there for a mining company.’ 

‘Which company?’ inquired Mrs. Merivale eagerly; ‘I have 
been asked to take some shares in one of those mines, and should 
like your private opinion.’ 

‘It was the Kimberley Mining Company,’ answered Stassart, 
at random. He would have been quite safe if Gladys had not 
known somuch aboutit. She, unfortunately, was fully aware that 
it was another company, the ‘ New Griqualand and Basuto,’ as it 
was called, in direct opposition to the one Stassart had named. 
But she said nothing this time. 
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‘ Well, what do you think of it ?’ asked the lady, in a business- 
like tone. 

‘Oh! a very fair investment on the whole,’ he replied, ‘ though 
of course I must not betray any secrets.’ 

‘Of course not,’ Mrs. Merivale said; ‘but you might tell me 
who are the directors. My husband may know some of them.’ 

Stassart was quite at a loss. ‘I really forget their names just 
now,’ he said, ‘ but I will send you a prospectus, if you like.’ 

‘ Thanks,’ said the lady, ‘I should be glad if you would;’ but 
to herself she remarked that he certainly was a most absent- 
minded youngman. Not know the names of his directors, indeed ! 
Certainly very forgetful of him. However, she said no more, and, 
luckily for the representative of Kingsford, the rest of the conver- 
sation during the meal did not touch upon subjects with which 
he was unfamiliar, and he congratulated himself that, after all, he 
was getting on pretty well. 

When Gladys and he were left alone together after lunch, 
Stassart hoped that there would be a temporary cessation at least 
from his perplexities. But fate did not seem at all propitious to 
him to-day. Almost the first remark that Gladys made was: 

‘Oh! Stanton, what time ought I to be ready ?’ 

‘To be ready, darling ?’ answered Stassart. ‘ Ready what for ?’ 

‘You don’t mean to say you have forgotten again?’ asked 
Gladys, with a tone of some vexation. ‘ You promised to take 
me to call on your friend Mrs. Audrey. You know you said you 
would like us so much to know each other.’ 

Stassart was hopelessly in a fix. He did not know who Mrs. 
Audrey was, nor where she lived. He must make some excuse. 

‘Don’t let us go to-day, Gladys,’ he answered ; ‘it’s so hot and 
dusty. We'll stay here instead, dear; or go for a walk again, if 
you like.’ 

‘Oh! but, Stanton, if I don’t go to-day,’ she said, ‘I don’t see 
how I can go at all, for I’m so busy now, you know. And besides,’ 
she added, in a plaintive tone, ‘I’ve kept this afternoon on purpose, 
and put off Eva, who wanted to come and see me very particu- 
larly.’ 

‘Well, I don’t want to go, Gladys,’ said her supposed lover. 
‘Mrs. Audrey can wait. I don’t care so much about her as all that.’ 

Gladys was becoming not only surprised, but vexed. ‘I 
think, Stanton,’ she remarked, ‘ you are very inconsiderate. You 
told me only two days ago how much you wanted us to meet each 
other, and said so much about her that I felt quite anxious to 
call, and kept this very afternoon free for that reason. And now 
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you refuse to take me, just because you are too lazy to go 
out.’ 

‘It isn’t that, Gladys,’ said Stassart, whose own temper was by 
this time a little tried ; ‘ only I don’t care much about it to-day.’ 

‘I don’t think you care much about me either to-day,’ answered 
his lady-love, with some asperity. ‘You have forgotten every- 
thing, and seem so strange and 

‘Gladys dear, you know I care for you,’ said Stassart, hoping 
to soothe her. ‘You know I do, darling,’ he repeated, coming 
closer to her and placing his arm round her. He pressed her 
closely to him and once again imprinted a burning kiss on her lips, 
while his eyes looked with fierce passion into hers. Gladys felt 
frightened. This was not at all like Stanton’s ordinary manner 
or look. She tried to draw quietly out of his embrace, but Stassart 
would not let her go. His clasp grew tighter and his kisses more 
eager. Gladys felt now thoroughly angry. 

‘Let me go, Stanton!’ she cried. ‘I don’t want to be kissed; 
and you are very unkind to-day, and I don’t like it. And—and I 
wish I had asked Eva to come now, instead of putting her off like 
that ;’ and she pouted with vexation. 

‘Well, you can if you like,’ said Stassart, sulkily; ‘I’m not 
going to Mrs. Audrey’s, anyway.’ 

‘ Youare very horrid, Stanton,’ answered the girl; ‘and I think 
we had better go upstairs and talk to auntie, instead of quarrel- 
ling here.’ 

‘If you like,’ replied he, coldly, and followed her up to the 
drawing-room. As they went in, Mrs. Branxton, seeing Gladys’ 
vexed look, asked with a smile, ‘ What have you twobeen quarelling 
about? That will neverdo———’ But she was interrupted by the 
servant opening the door, and announcing ‘A gentleman to see 
Mr. Kingsford, please.’ 

A cheery old gentleman of some sixty years of age, with a 
pleasant open face, walked in and went up to Stassart, shaking 
hands with him in a most hearty manner. 

‘Very glad to see you again, my boy,’ said the old gentleman, 
who was in reality the uncle who had sent the cheque that morn- 
ing. ‘I called in to see you at your rooms, but they told me you 
had come here for lunch, and as I am only in town for a day, I 
thought I might venture to call too.’ 

‘Certainly, sir; delighted to see you,’ answered the bewildered 
Stassart, wondering who on earthit was. He stopped short, quite 
embarrassed, well aware that he ought to introduce him to the 
ladies, and not knowing in the least who he was. He felt the ladies 
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were looking at him. Gladys, who had turned away to a side 
table as she came into the room, looked round again, and stared 
in wonder at the awkward pause which followed. The situation 
was becoming too ridiculous. Stassart felt he must do something. 

‘Allow me to introduce my uncle James, Mrs. Branxton,’ he 
began, nervously. The old gentleman started in amazement. 

‘Your uncle James, sir! ’ he almost shouted. ‘You mean to 
say you don’t know me from that idiot James, sir! What are you 
thinking of, Stanton ?’ 

‘I am very sorry, uncle—sunstroke,’ he began, apologetically. 

‘Sunstroke, sir!’ cried the old gentleman, who, though cheery, 
was choleric. ‘Sunstroke be hanged! You’ve never had sun- 
stroke. You won’t know your own father next. Introduce me at 
once, sir, and don’t stand gaping there.’ 

Stassart felt it wasacrisis. He looked at the three ladies, who 
had risen from their chairs and were staring in amazement at 
this extraordinary conduct on the part of the supposed Kingsford. 
Gladys, recognising the caller as Kingsford’s uncle Jonathan, was 
dumb with surprise at her lover’s apparent madness. Her would- 
be lover saw it was hopeless. 

‘I am very sorry—I don’t know the gentleman,’ he began, 
desperately. Then, losing his temper at this unfortunate ren- 
contre, he burst out, ‘ And I wish I had never come here—and I’m 
not myself to-day. Iam going out. I can’t > And without 
further explaining this extraordinary utterance, he rushed wildly 
out of the room. Seizing his hat, he pushed past the astonished 
servant at the door, and ran madly to Kingsford’s rooms in Edith 
Terrace. He had quarrelled with Gladys, made himself appear a 
perfect imbecile, and had broken down altogether, just because 
some old idiot of a relative had chosen that day to call and see the 
man whose shape he wore. The luck was all against him. After 
this he had no choice. 


VI. 


HE arrived at Kingsford’s lodgings, and hastened hurriedly to 
his room, uttering a deep curse at his ill-luck as he shut the door. 
As he did so, a man with haggard face and disordered clothing 
jumped up from a chair near the window. It was the real Kings- 
ford, who had been waiting for his rival. 

Stassart gave an involuntary start of horror and surprise as he 
saw his own form, with a desperate resolve written in his face 
and a blaze of deadly anger in his eyes, advance to meet him. His 
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own Self was rising against him, ready-to strike him down in the 
midst of his mortification and failure. He involuntarily made a 
movement of self-defence as Kingsford strode savagely towards him. 

‘You villain!’ exclaimed Stanton, breathless with rage, ‘so 
you have come back at last. By heaven! you shall not return 
alive. Ha! I thought you would come. You have not succeeded 
in your trick—I can see that by your face. And it is as well you 
did not,’ he went on, with terrible earnestness, ‘or, by God! I 
would have shot you like a dog, even if you had been with her.” He 
pointed a revolver at his rival as he spoke. ‘ Look here, Stassart,’ 
he continued, ‘I know the trick you played me. It was clever, I 
admit—-so clever that no one but ourselves can see through it. 
But I warn you of this, you don’t go out of this room again alive 
unless you accede to my terms. I am desperate, and I would die 
willingly now if I could only kill you first.’ 

Stassart looked at his rival, and saw that he meant what he 
said, and that he was mad with rage. He thought it best to keep 
cool, and not provoke him further. 

‘Put down that revolver first,’ he said, ‘ and then I will talk to 
you.’ 
‘Talk to me!’ shouted Kingsford. ‘You willdoasI tell you, 
Stassart, or else, as I am a living man, I’ll shoot you on the spot.’ 

‘I should not care much if you did, answered the other 
gloomily, knowing his cause was lost. ‘It’s all up with me, any- 
how. I will do as you like. Sit down, and I will explain to you.’ 

He poured out a glass of wine from a decanter that happened 
to be on the table, and, drinking it hastily, went on: 

‘T have played you a mean trick, Kingsford; I own it. Iama 
traitor ; you need not tell me that. But I was mad when I did it 
—mad with love for your bride. You don’t know, perhaps, about 
my love for her. Iloved her when I met her at Oxford, more than 
a year ago. I told her then of my passion. It was useless, for 
she loved youtoo well. I left her, and for a whole year have done 
nothing but think of her and brood over my wasted hopes.’ Even 
while he spoke he could not help thinking how curiously this 
confession was made. He was speaking to his own Self, who was 
sitting opposite to him, haggard, desperate, with a fierce light of 
righteous indignation in his eyes. It was like talking to a visible 
accusing conscience. The thought made him speak more unre- 
servedly. He went on: ‘ Then I was tempted by that d—d little 


‘ Japanese fellow, Kotaro, with his cold-blooded suggestion of a scien- 


tific experiment. I honestly think I did not realise the baseness 
of my action till I had begun. And then I was too much afraid of 
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what my two accomplices would think to draw back. Amida 
Sama told me of the possibilities of changed personality, and I 
allowed him to practise his arts upon you. Well, it was of no use. 
Gladys seemed to suspect me from the first. She would hardly 
let me come near her.’ 

A grim smile passed over Kingsford’s face at this, and Stassart 
saw his conscience mocking him as it sat visibly opposite in that 
chair. 

‘People asked me questions I knew nothing about; and, to 
crown all, some old relative of yours came in, and I didn’t know 
who he was. I was in such an infernal fix that I bolted. And I 
don’t care how soon I’m out of it.’ 

It afforded Kingsford some satisfaction to know this, even in 
the midst of hismisery. ‘ You had better get out of it as soon as 
you can, then,’ he said, grimly. 

‘With pleasure,’ said Stassart, almost eagerly ; ‘ only we must 
go to Amida Sama in order to be restored again to our proper and 
respective identity. Let us go at once.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Kingsford, putting away his revolver. ‘ You 
had better lose no time.’ 

The two young men went out together. The afternoon was 
far advanced, and dusk was coming on. Kingsford, still in 
Stassart’s form, impatiently hailed the first cab he saw and told the 
driver to drive to the Japanese doctor’s house. Fortunately he was 
at home, and took the two rivals to his inner room without delay. 

‘I know what you have come for, my friends,’ he said, with his 
quiet gaze. ‘The experiment is too successful, is it not?’ 

‘It depends upon how you look at it,’ answered Stassart, 
gloomily. 

‘Too d—d successful for me, sir,’ said Kingsford. ‘ You have 
nearly ruined my happiness by your cursed experiment. And the 
only amends you can make is to undo it again as quickly as may 
be.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the doctor, ‘I must acknowledge that your position 
was uncomfortable. I confess I had not paid sufficient attention 
to your probable feelings before beginning the change. I will 
make all the amends in my power.’ 

With his usual calmness of demeanour he looked at Kingsford, 
who gave himself up to his gaze unreservedly. The magic sleep 
fell upon him. Then Amida Sama beckoned to Stassart, who 
gloomily submitted to the same operation. The doctor looked at 
the two young men lying before him in a sleep as of death. 

‘A delicate experiment,’ he said aloud; ‘’tis a pity it could 
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not be completed. But Western minds are very little advanced as 
yet;’ and he sighed pityingly. A dead silence fell upon the 
room. 


Stanton Kingsford arose, and looked round him. He was in his 
own body once more. But the room was empty, and he saw no 
way out. He hesitated for a moment, then rang a silver bell that 
stood on a table near at hand. An Oriental servant appeared, 
apparently through the wall, and bowed him out by the narrow 
door thus disclosed. Kingsford would fain have questioned him, 
but the man pointed to his lips, and Kingsford remembered he 
was dumb. The young man went out into the night. 

He never heard from Amida Sama or from Stassart, and did not 
care to trace them after one or two fruitless attempts. When 
next day he went to call on Gladys, she clasped him in her-arms, 
and kissed him passionately. 

‘My darling,’ she cried, ‘I have nearly lost you!’ 

Stassart had written a letter explaining all. The day before 
the wedding a Japanese mute brought Gladys an exquisitely 
wrought jewel-case containing a wealth of diamonds and pearls, 
utterly beyond the girl’s Western ideas of magnificence. They 
were truly Oriental in their splendour. But Gladys never wore 
them. And some people remarked that she was very superstitious 
about hypnotic influence; ‘ which, after all, you know, is all rubbish,’ 
as they wisely added. 

HENRY NORTH. 














His DMBodel. 


MICHAEL SEATON always called himself a child of misfortune. It 
was just his luck, he said, to have been born of homely but honest 
parents, whose souls had never been known to soar beyond the 
requirements of every-day life; while he, their only son, possessed 
at least germs of wings, which, if allowed to bud, might eventually 
transport him into the upper regions of genius. There seemed 
no reason for these germs; so far as he could trace his pedigree 
back none of his ancestors had anything of the kind to transmit 
to him; but, as this is not a study of heredity, how he came by 
strange tastes and fancies is of no consequence. It is enough to 
say that his worst friends thought there was something in him, 
while his best friends declared he had a future before him ! 

His talent lay in painting, and he was so far able to convince 
his apple-dumpling parents of this fact that he received the edu- 
cation of an artist, and for many years, in a snug Kensington 
studio, worked with pencil and brush, turning out now and then 
a very creditable picture, which seldom found a buyer outside the 
family circle. It was disheartening for the poor fellow that such 
was the case, as his own relatives scarcely knew an oil from a 
chromo, and a suspicion of their charitable intentions would creep 
in to quench his natural vanity ; but he had no followers, no name, 
and the few other struggling youngsters, more threadbare than 
himself, who recognised his talent, could not apply enough heal- 
ing flattery to close his artistic wounds. 

Still, he struggled on, with a proud sense of the despicability 
of painting for mere money, and, to do him justice, a stern refusal 
to waste himself on pot-boilers. When, to his great astonish- 
ment, he awoke one morning to find himself in love! The dis- 
covery was a blow to him, for he had dedicated himself to Art as 
a mistress, with a determination to flout feminine flesh and blood ; 
and now the awful truth met him, like a brick wall suddenly 
appearing to a traveller in the dark, to be got over somehow! 

For years he had been expecting an inspiration. He held the 
doctrine that by keeping open the gates of the soul to all new 
impressions a great idea might at any time enter and inspire such 
work as to show its divine origin. Now he felt hopeless. ll his 
mind was filled with Her, there was no room for anything else to 
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squeeze in, and the chances of an original conception dwindled to 
nothing. 

At the same time he knew that unless something unlikely 
should happen to place him in the rank of acknowledged artists 
he could never hope to marry the charming interloper, for she was 
of higher caste than he, even had he the necessary lucre a man 
finds it impossible to start married life without; and this made 
him as desperate as he was hard-hit, to the verge of distraction, for 
the more he longed to make money the less sympathy did Art 
show to him ; the more he became absorbed in love, the less his 
brush seemed to accomplish. 

Despair had become his habitual mood, when a strange thing 
happened, which I have his authority for setting down here as a 
fact he never attempted to account for. Circumstances, as you will 
see, have verified his extravagant story, but I shall neither attempt 
to give an opinion or an explanation concerning it. 

One evening in early spring, he was sitting at his easel and the 
twilight was just beginning to make the studio look unnatural, as 
twilight, with its dying colours and illusionary atmosphere, always 
does. The picture before him baffled all his efforts; conception 
failed him; and, although a vague idea was there, no inspiration 
came to lend enchantment by which to create. His subject was 
the ‘ Transit of Venus,’ and he wished to paint a truly lovely and 
ethereal embodiment of the goddess in her star-girt chariot sail- 
ing across the blue ether, drawn by snowy doves in a nebulous 
cloud ; but thé central figure, somehow, was highly unsatisfactory. 
Try how he would only one vision of womanhood came to him, 
and that, alas! was short, and plump, and dark, and vivacious, 
anything but ethereal and classical ! 

He threw down his brush at last with a groan of anguish. 
His lay-figure, carefully draped in folds of a gauze material, was 
before him on a couch, reclining angularly, with the set ghastly 
smirk of lay-figures generally. 

His eye rested on it with disgust. 

‘ Wretched doll!’ he said, with a faint attempt at jocularity he 
did not feel. ‘Why can’t you help me now? You smile and 
smile till I should like to kick you, and meanwhile my work grows as 
soulless as you are. Why the deuce can’t you be a lovely woman 
for five minutes, that I might paint you and make my fortune? I 
would love you for ever, and press as many kisses as you like on 
your hard, cold features. Heigho!’ 

He threw himself back on his seat and yawned deeply. 

The light faded yery rapidly. He had not noticed how dark 
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it had become, and now the articles in the studio were mere 
smudges on a sepia background. You could have imagined fiery 
eyes looking out from the visor of the armour that was in one 
corner, and the plaster casts ranged about on shelves resembled 
so many trunkless ghosts ready to open white lips and gibe at you. 
The curtains over the door borrowed sombreness from the thickly 
gathering gloom, and the drapery on Dollie (the lay-figure, some- 
times so called by Michael in good humour) appeared like a shroud. 

As Michael shook himself back into a normal posture, with 
a little shiver at his sad thoughts, which fell darker with the out- 
side darkness, his eye was arrested by something unexpected in 
the attitude of the recumbent model on the couch. One arm 
had fallen and was lying across the face, while in the whole posi- 
tion something seemedaltered. Inthe dusk he fancied he saw the 
thing move. Rising, with a queer feeling at the roots of his hair, 
he walked to the couch and raised again the arm, whose pose he 
had been trying to copy. With ashort, inarticulate cry he started 
back, for there before him lay no wooden model, but a thing of 
flesh and blood, and beautiful beyond conception. He caught 
sight of a lovely face behind an arm, which, for softness, whiteness, 
and symmetry, could not have been equalled; a face coloured insuch 
exact perfection as surely never woman’s face had been coloured 
with before. Tints so vivid yet so exquisitely toned, features 
so marvellously regular, expression so wondrously sweet could 
never have been realised before, Michael thought with a gasp; 
and he retreated suddenly in cowardly fear lest he should be 
tempted to snatch a kiss from this glorious apparition before she 
should vanish into air. 

The full red lips broke into a smile, as she said, in a voice like 
the clear ring of musical glasses, ‘ You see I am not altogether 
a wretch, and I have heard your prayer. Make the most of your 
time, for I shall not be here long.’ 

He gazed confounded; speech from him was impossible at 
the moment. 

‘Don’t stand staring,’ she continued, raising herself into a 
more becoming attitude and lifting one arm above her head as the 
model’s arm had been placed. What anarm! Ye gods! it made 
Mick’s very heart leap to look at it. He was staring, and no 
wonder. 

‘Who are you ?’ he asked at length, just as soon as his tongue 
could move. 

‘ My name?’ she laughed. ‘Oh! never mind my name; call me 
Dollie, poor despised Dollie, upon whose cold cheeks you have pro~ 
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mised to press unlimited kisses! Are you prepared to fulfil your 
part of the bargain ?’ 

‘Of course.’ Michael felt no hesitation in saying this, although 
he had an uncomfortable sort of feeling that some hoax was being 
played upon him. 

‘Come here, then,’ said the new divinity, stretching out her 
hand. ‘Sit by me while I tell you who I am; and if we can 
come to terms I will be your model.’ 

He began to express his thanks, but she stopped him. 

‘I was once a Hamadryad,’ she went on, ‘and my home was 
the tree from whose trunk your model was hewn. You are scepti- 
cal; you think the Hamadryads were myths. Very well, I cannot 
stay to convince you. But I think you will allow a postulate of 
science which declares that nothing ever ceases to be, but only 
changes its form and conditions. This will help you to the further 
comprehension of a fact not so generally known, although it has 
long been a theory with certain scientific men; I mean the 
prerogatives of inanimate objects. As yet to the organic world 
this has not been thoroughly demonstrated, it ranks still as a 
vagrant hypothesis in a scorned realm of extravagant thought ; 
but for all that it 7s a truth, and I tell you that every inanimate 
inorganic object has power, so many times in the course of cen- 
turies (determined by fixed mathematical laws) to absorb spirit, 
live, move, and act! Your wooden lay-figure is no exception to 
this rule. I am Dollie, and, if you are wise, you will lose no time 
in taking such a sketch of me as will enable you to convey upon 
canvas a correct impression of my form and features, which are 
traditional to the classic goddess you would fain depict. But first,’ 
she checked a hasty movement of Michael’s, as he shook off his 
gruesome sensations and prepared to work as she told him—first 
I must ask something from you in return for my service.’ She put 
a little soft hand into his, which, touching a nerve, sent a thrill 
through his body. ‘Swear to me, on this hand, that you will 
neither love nor wed. Plight your troth to me and my spirit 
shall guide you to the highest pinnacle of fame. Fit-this ring of 
yours upon my finger and vow me fealty. Otherwise I will not 
help you, and will vanish like the vision you take me to be, leav~ 
ing not a memory behind.’ 

The world, his beloved, everything seemed far away, as seen 
through the wrong end of opera glasses. 

**T swear,’ he said, putting a kiss on the delicate hand he half 
expected would melt away in his grasp. 

She took the ring from his finger and held out her own, 
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‘Place it on my finger,’ she whispered, with a wicked light 
stealing from under her partly veiled eyes, ‘and remember, if you 
are false to your vow, J can revenge myself.’ 

There was light enough in the studio now! Where it came 
from Michael never could tell, but he worked all through the hours 
of the night, and a passion of delight absorbed him as he saw 
grow under his hands a picture only second to the still figure on 
the couch. She was so silent and so stationary that every time he 
looked he expected to find there nothing but the hard angularity 
of the lay figure. 

At last a ray of earthly light began to steal in from the 
window. 


The Hamadryad gave a faint sigh and beckoned him to her 
side. 

‘ Kiss me,’ she said feebly ; ‘Iam going now.’ He pressed hot, 
fervent lips to hers in a glow of ecstasy and gratitude. 

How cold she was! how hard! Pah! He sprang from his 
knees in disgust before the meaningless grin of wooden Dollie, whose 
painted streak of a mouth he had just kissed so passionately. ‘A 
dream, surely,’ he thought, with a sense of fresh despair reviving. 
‘ All a dream, and I awake to worse misery.’ But one glance at 
the easel reassured him, and he knew, with a throb of keenest 
exultation, that his name was made at last! 


So it proved. The ‘ Transit of Venus’ was the picture at the 
year’s Academy. Critics, with their heads on one side, stood for 
hours facing it, in the vain hope of finding flaws, but in vain. 
Such colouring, such conception, such completeness of design 
met all tastes and silenced the carpers. 

As I have said, Michael possessed talent, and now, in the 
glorious semi-human woman of the canvas, he had fulfilled all the 
promise of his youth, and justified every hour’s hard work. 

Many were the speculations as to his model; for where in 
the every-day world could be found such perfect symmetry of limb, 
so inimitably graceful a pose? The artist gained reputation from 
the fact that only in the ideal of a poetic mind could such beauty 
have being; it could not exist in mortal clay. 

Consequently Michael found himself credited with almost 
miraculous power of conception, and his name was in every mouth. 
He obtained his own price for the painting, and more orders than 
he could possibly execute. With a bound he established himself 
in that esoteric circle of London Society whose pale cannot be 
crossed by anyone who has not made himself someone; that magic 
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ring which is the Happy Hunting Ground of the idly ambitious. 
Perhaps it was but natural he should look back upon the Weird 
Presence in his studio that night as a mere figment of his over- 
strung imagination, and ignore the vow he had made to a myth, 
who, although leaving such palpable proof of her identity, yet in 
the broad light of day figured as an absurdity. 

So Michael Seaton’s wedding was one of the events of the 
season, and his success seemed to-be complete when he found him- 
self really married to the woman who had enchained him, and 
whom he loved as truly as a shepherd in an Arcadian story. 

I was very shocked when I heard, nearly a year after his 
marriage, that his wife was dead. Some months later I met 
Seaton, and he was quite broken down. There was a strange look 
about him that I did not like to see, and it was then he told me 
the history of his wonderful picture, the ‘Transit of Venus.’ His 
speech was abrupt, and when he spoke of his wife it was with an 
obvious effort to control himself that was very painful to witness. 

He said she had noticed the ring he had placed on the figure’s 
left hand, and tried to get it off; after that she had had bad 
dreams, and used to awake crying out for help, as if struggling 
with an unseen enemy. His last words startled me considerably, 
given, as they were, in low tones of horror and with awed emphasis. 
‘That Thing killed my wife, and it will kill me. I am dying by 
inches and can get no rest. I broke my word and the penalty 
is—death.’ 

I tried to suggest brighter thoughts, but he only repeated, ‘ It 
will kill me; I am a doomed man,’ in a dogged way that made me 
fear for his reason. 

Six days later the news of his death reached me, and, grieved 
as I was, I was not surprised. His face at our last interview had 
haunted me. 

A verdict of heart disease was given, but there were rumours 
of a sadder death, hastened by his own hand. 

Society shook its many heads over the poor fellow. 

‘Very sad! Something wrong in the upper storey; genius is 
allied to madness, don’t you know? They say he was subject to 
hallucinations, and his head was turned by the success of his 
great. picture, the “Transit of Venus.” You see, his father was 
only , naturally a great rise for him—too sudden for his 
poor brain,’ &c., &e. 

I hold my tongue when I hear remarks of this kind. I always 
thought Michael Seaton to be perfectly sane up to the time of his 
wife’s death. He may have had wonderful visions and strange 
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fancies, but I hardly see how such would have helped to account 
for his marvellous painting of Venus, or for the ultimate doom of 
himself and wife. 

Was it sheer madness only that made him say to me, 

‘I broke my word, and the penalty is—death ’? 


MARY L, PENDERED, 





Che Paraschites. 


EvERYTHING seemed burning! The sun burned overhead, the 
road burned underfoot, and the rocky sides of the narrow gorge 
gave back a scorching heat to the sun above and the road beneath. 
No breath of air stirred the gritty dust of the limestone rocks nor 
the hot sand which spoke of the desert beyond their barrier, but 
the atmosphere shimmered and quivered as if heated in a 
furnace. 

The stony path wound between great boulders. No vestige 
of any green thing was visible, not even a dried-up mimosa bush 
or adventurous palm. I had entered the ‘ Valley of the Dead!’ 
And the death in Nature seemed typical of the human dead lying 
around, beneath—one knew not where—in the terrible, blasted 
ravine that held so weird a buried treasure. A stillness as 
solemn as that of its population reigned in it; all seemed to 
harmonise grimly, awfully, with but one discord, and it increased 
the strange suggestiveness of the scene. The withering rays of 
the sun beat down on the vast sepulchre which burned and 
glowed beneath them, and its heat only intensified the realisation 
of the quiet, cold forms locked in that hot embrace. 


Without the remorseless, shadeless glare ; 
Within the everlasting shades. 


As I slowly made my way up the winding ascent, the invisible 
seemed more real than the actual world around me, and under 
a-midday Egyptian sun I felt a sudden impalpable cold for a 
moment envelope me. A sense of impending calamity overcame 
me with the strange cold, but it passed away as suddenly as it 
came, and I forgot it in the morbid fascination which possessed 
me. 

I was no scientific observer ‘learned in the wisdom of the 
Egyptians,’ and yet for many days I had left Luxor, crossed the 
Nile, and the wide, green plain of Thebes, to enter this arid gorge 
which seemed to have cast its spell upon me. Daily, as I gazed 
on the ancient necropolis, I peopled the scene with the stately 
processions, the white-robed priests and wailing mourners, which 
were wont to cross the river, to pass along the smiling plain and 
leave it for the mountain tombs, contrasted regions as sharply 
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defined as their respective objects. And how short a life was 
spent in the fertile valley of the ‘life-giving Nile,’ while for 
many ages a people have lain in the barren valley of the dead, 
bearing still the semblance with which they walked and worked, 
laughed and mourned, in their brief earthly span ! 

Still the semblance! With the thought came again a strange 
chill sense of companionship. I could not feel that shadowy 
memories of what had been only surrounded me. I could not feel 
alone. The realism of the possible occupants of unknown tombs 
impressed me strangely ; and as I looked at the stony hills, they 
seemed to open and reveal their hidden secrets. 

In vain I tried to repel the sensation. In vain I attempted 
to call up as before a mental picture of the solemn pageants that 
had so often trodden the path I followed. The processions of 
priests and mourners had played their parts and had vanished ; 
but I felt that in each the central figure remained and seemed 
before me. I knew that the faces that had looked their last on 
earthly scenes, and had gazed with unseeing eyes on the Bab el 
Molook in bygone ages, still kept the same faces turned in sight- 
less watch on stately sarcophagus or humbler sepulchre, and I 
seemed to feel that gaze. 

I told myself that the graves around had given up their 
mysterious dead, revealing at the same time the lives that had 
been lived in the far-off shadowy past; but still there seemed to 
me strange secrets buried on every side, of death and of life ; above 
all, the secret of such preservation of what is destined to perish. 

The thought gave another bent to my mind, and I shook off 
the sense of strange, invisible companionship as I mused on the 
sorrows and hardships of the paraschites—the Egyptian pariahs. 

What a type their lot seemed of the cruelty that mingled so 
inseparably with the splendours of the old-world creeds! To be 
born to a revolting occupation, bringing with it an added burden 
of uncleanness, the discharge of every duty deepening that 
burden, and with it all a gloomy belief that the unsought obliga- 
tion, their hereditary lot, was an expiation in sorrow and heavi- 
ness for sins committed in a previous existence—when, where ? 
Childhood, maturity, and old age lived under a ban, and haunted 
by such a doctrine! 

I pictured the child realising that he was not as other children, 
and shrinking from averted looks and whispers of ‘ A paraschites, 
unclean!’ again, later in life, rebelling against the fate or- 
dained, but forced by priestly commands and surrounding circum- 
stances to undertake the loathsome task of preparing the bodies 
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of the dead for the more fortunate kolchytes, whose process of 
embalming them carried with it no such disgrace. 

From childhood to old age contempt and shame, a hated duty, 
and a sense of perpetual contamination. What a life! And yet 
the caste lived on: shunned and avoided, they did not die out, but 
lived and suffered, ‘ married and were given in marriage,’ and bore 
children to take up the yoke. Did love bloom all the sweeter 
among the despised people, making Eternal Justice triumph thus 
over the injustice of man? Or was Heaven’s choicest gift marred 
by human malice then as it often is now? 

I had journeyed up the Bab el Molook as I pondered on the 
bitter cup his fellows compelled the shuddering, shrinking paras- 
chites to drink, and as I wondered whether any sweet was 
mingled with it, 1 found myself at the tomb of Sethi I. As I 
reached the spot the object of my visit banished the fancies that 
had been crowding thick and fast upon me, and I prepared to 
descend the rugged stone staircase. 

I lighted a candle and placed a roll of magnesium wire in my 
pocket. The dim candle-light shone faintly, and a dark object 
flapped past my head. It was a bat; I had become very 
familiar with their stupid flight, yet the same vague apprehension 
seized me as a little time before. I paused, and half-unconciously 
turned back, then, shaking off the feeling, resumed my course ; and 
as passage succeeded staircase, and hall led to hall, my own indi- 
viduality seemed to vanish and the present time, as the ancient 
world with its wisdom and its folly unrolled itself before my eyes. 

Since the Valley of the Dead had so impressed me, I had 
lingered oftener over the pourtrayal of the ceremonies attending 
sepulture, and their beliefs beyond the grave, than in the tombs 
where the daily life of the ancient Egyptians finds place, and 
consequently had visited the seventeenth tomb several times. The 
series of mummies represented in tombs with the folding doors wide 
open in the Great Hall was the object of my present visit, and as 
I reached the spot I lighted the magnesium wire to examine them 
by a better light. The effect was startling. The figures seemed 
to wake up and step forward as the bright light fell on them, as if 
about to pass through the doors so long open. One after another 
the light fell on them with the same curious effect. When I had 
completed the observations I wished to make I returned to the 
first of the series, and, with a recollection of the thoughts-that had 
occupied me as I reached the tomb, said aloud : 

‘ Everywhere representations recalling the handiwork of the 
poor, despised paraschites !’ 
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My voice sounded strange in the rock-hollowed chamber; I 
turned to seek the outer air, but a sound, which seemed like an 
echo, arrested my attention, and once again I turned and faced 
the sculptured mummies. 

Again and yet again I heard the words repeated, ‘ Despised 
paraschites!’ They seemed to rise and fallin a mournful cadence, 
and sounded as if from a great distance. 

As I listened, all power of volition left me and I stood motion- 
less, my whole being absorbed in a horrible expectation. My eyes 
remained fixed where they had rested, as I hurriedly turned at the 
sound of a fancied echo. 

I was opposite the second of the mummy representations, and 
as I looked, the figure moved slowly to one side. Slowly, evenly, 
as if sliding in a groove, the block of sculptured stone moved from 
left to right. It might have been five minutes—it seemed to me 
hours—and the sliding ceased, disclosing a dark aperture large 
enough for a man to stand up in. The light was still in my 
hand, and a long winding passage came into view which was lost 
in the darkness beyond, as the light only irradiated a part. I 
looked down the darkening vista with horror, which increased as 
the sighing sound became momentarily louder, though still 
distant, until the chamber was filled with the reverberations of a 
moaning voice, which ever repeated my words, ‘ Despised paras- 
chites!’ 

Minutes passed, and still the voice grew nearer. The hall was 
close and stifling, but from the mysterious doorway an icy coldness 
issued, which every moment became more intense. It seemed to 
chill the very blood in my veins, and grew colder in exact ratio 
with the increasing power of the approaching voice. Something 
was coming, and every instant drawing nearer. 

With a supreme effort I closed my eyes, in the determination 
to shut out the approaching horror; but again all power left me, 
and they unclosed involuntarily and stared fixedly before me. 

One moment I gazed only at the vacant aperture, the next it 
was filled with a human form; and at its appearance the wailing 
voice ceased, and a silence as intense as the terrible cold emanating 
from the sudden apparition fell on the Great Hall of the tomb of 
Sethi I. 

The figure was that of a young man, finely formed, with hand- 
some, clear-cut features, but the expression of his face was that 
of yearning misery. It seemed the personification of the wail, 
which ceased as he appeared—‘ Despised paraschites !’ 

I looked at the face before me, until its utter wretchedness 
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banished in part the horror which possessed me. The eyes seemed 
to say, ‘Speak,’ and, in 4 choked voice, I gasped : 

‘Who are you?’ 

Again the mournful sigh sounded in my ears—‘ Despised 
paraschites ! ’ 

‘Impossible,’ flashed through my mind, but I could not speak 
the words. 

‘What is impossible?’ the sad voice asked, replying to my 
unspoken thought. 

The mournful sound ceased for a moment, then resumed in a 
gradually firmer strain: ‘Nothing. For ages I have waited for 
one voice to utter in a tone of sympathy the hated name of our 
people, and often in the cycles that have gone by I have said I 
waited for the impossible. But,lo! I have not waited in vain, and 
the hour of my release has come. What, then, is impossible?’ 

‘Your release ?’ I asked; * how has it come?’ 

‘When I was condemned to haunt these scenes,’ the paraschites 
answered, ‘a hope was held out that in the distant future I should 
meet a man whose life would be given to end my torment. I 
have waited, and my weary feet have traversed the mountain 
tombs from Thebes to Syene. Forages no step but mine sounded 
in the silent tomb, no voice was heard. In darkness and alone 
my spirit failed me, and ceaseless regret and constant longing for 
a vanished face accompanied me ever. Then achange came. I 
heard again the sound of hammer and chisel, and once again 
voices sounded in my ears. It is not a long. season since the 
silence of ages was first broken, but the few years in which men 
have come and gone, and.no sound of compassion for the despised 
paraschites has been uttered, have been to me a longer torture than 
that which went before. But now —the voice altered and became 
clearer and more joyful, till it gained a triumphant ring, and the 
sadness of the face gave place to an eager hope—‘now I have 
heard the voice of pity, and I claim the life that is to release 
me. I shall go to the fields of Aalu, and there I shall find 
Katuti.’ 

The paraschites breathed the last word with a lingering, fond 
intonation. As I watched the change in face and voice the words 
uttered made but a slight impression on me, but in the silence 
that followed the full meaning of what I had heard came upon 
me, and the sentence, ‘I claim the life that is to release me,’ 
seemed to ring like a knell in my ears. 

I looked again at the dark form before me. The wretched 
face had held me spell-bound, but as my eyes wandered over the 
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figure I saw that it was strong and supple. The arms were 
crossed over the breast, and I now observed with a sickening 
sensation that in one hand the paraschites held a bronze hook, in 
the other a flint knife. I, too, was young and strong, but I felt a 
terrible consciousness of lack of power to lift a finger in my own 
defence. I tried again to turn and go, but my limbs refused to 
obey me, and I knew I was delivered into the hands of the being 
before me. 

An eager love of the life that was demanded of me filled my 
heart. The sunshine I had left seemed beautifully bright, not 
glaring as I had thought it, while the burning heat which con- 
centrated itself in the desolate valley contrasted with the unearthly 
coldness now filling the tomb I had sought, seemingly to find for 
ever, until I longed for it with a painful intensity. Oh! for one 
gleam of sunlight, one breath of warm air to restore me to myself, 
and release me from this thraldom. 

And as the voice of the paraschites had softened from its ring 
of triumph into a sweeter cadence at the name of ‘ Katuti,’ so 
my spirit left the gloom and horror and passed to a quiet English 
home. I saw a close-shaven lawn and large cedar tree; under its 
shade rested a slight figure, and the bluest eyes that ever spoke 
truth and love looked into mine with glad welcome. But as I 
gave back an answering look, the voice near me sounded again, 
and my wandering spirit returned in grief to the paraschites, 

‘Are you ready?’ he asked. ‘ Are you ready to release him 
who has waited for you so long?’ 

‘ What service do you require?’ I returned, with a vague hope 
that I had mistaken his meaning. 

‘I evaded the duties of my life,’ he answered, ‘ and I was con- 
demned to haunt these scenes until I had once performed them. 
My sentence further limited me to one whom I should hear com- 
miserate my unhappy caste. I have often despaired. In life I 
had heard the voice of sympathy for the despised paraschites from 
one alone, but it has come again. Fear not to give yourself into 
my hands; with my release will come your own, for the rewards of 
mercy and self-sacrifice will be yours.’ 

I tried to utter some words of dissent, to urge my disbelief in 
the sacrifice demanded, but they failed me, and in despair I cast 
my eyes in silence on the ground. 

The icy coldness became more intense, and looking up, I saw 
the figure approaching and slowly unfolding his arms. 

‘Tell me your story first,’ I cried, desperately ; ‘let me at least 
know for whom I am to die.’ 
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‘That is well asked,’ replied the paraschites. ‘ Listen, and you 
shall hear the history of him whose deliverer you are. When I 
walked on earth I was known as Piankhi. Ever and again, as I 
have through succeeding ages haunted the abode of the dead, I 
have repeated the name lest, when mayhap fate would permit me 
to enter the fields of Aalu, it might be called and I know it not. 
The name that I should then ceaselessly sound I needed not to 
repeat, for it is graven on my heart—Katuti.’ 

Again I noticed the marvellous sweetness of the- paraschites’ 
voice, but Piankhi resumed, and I forgot for a time my terrible 
position as I listened. 

‘ My earliest recollection is of a hut made of sun-dried bricks. 
Without the sun shone, the distant cornfields waved in the soft 
breeze, and the river afar off flowed between banks where the lotus 
bloomed and the river-fowl built their nests in the tall papyrus 
reeds. The world around was bright as the sunny skies and 
beautiful as the moonbeams, but within the little hut all was 
gloom and sadness. No woman’s smile cheered it, no gentle voice 
broke its dreariness. I lived alone with my father, and my first 
cloud was caused by his gloomy and sullen face, and crouching 
attitude which seemed to cower into the shade. I basked all day 
in the sunshine, and the sand in which I played ran golden through 
my childish fingers, and I wondered that its glittering rain 
brought no laughter to my father as tome. Ten times Zefa had 
bestowed the blessing of the overflowing waters on the land, and 
still I wondered. 

‘I had never wandered far afield from our hut, but one day I 
strayed and found myself among strange children at play. I 
eagerly joined them, and ran and shouted for joy as did those 
around me. One long summer day we played, and when evening 
came my joyous companions demanded the name of their new 
play-fellow. 

‘« Piankhi,” I answered, “son of him who is called Ani the 
paraschites ! ” 

‘The children stared in affright, then turned and fled, mur- 
muring as they sped like stones from a sling, “A paraschites, 
unclean !” 

‘One only remained, a gentle-eyed little maiden whose pitying 
glance sank deep into my heart. 

‘«“ My name is Katuti,” she said, as if in answer to my words. 
“ Farewell.” 

‘The children’s meaning was unknown to me, but their action 
made it clear. From that day my father’s gloom caused me no 
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wonderment, and the golden sand no mirth. I could no longer 
play in it with an untroubled heart. 

‘Day by day I sought the place where the children danced and 
sang, their faces reflecting the brightness of the summer sun, but 
I gazed at their sport from the shade, sheltered from their sight 
by a bush, behind which I crouched in the attitude familiar to me 
from my earliest recollection of my father. The position became 
natural to me, as part of my birthright of shame and uncleanness 
when I learned my heritage. 

‘Once or twice I saw the dark eyes of Katuti rest on my 
hiding-place, and I felt that she knew it, but that my secret was 
safe with her. One day she lingered when her companions left, 
and approached me. 

<*T)o not come near me,” I exclaimed. “ You must not become 
unclean.” 

‘That can be purified,” she answered, “ but the thought of 
your sad face will not leave me, and you are always alone. Would 
my company make you only a little happier ?” 

‘I urged her not to run the risk, but my face revealed my joy, 
and she remained. From that time we met often and spent long 
happy hours together; in her presence I forgot all sorrow, though 
when she left me an added weight of woe pressed me to the earth, 
a dread that I had contaminated Katuti. 

‘So my childhood passed, and the time drew near when I must 
enter on my abhorred life’s work. I loathed the prospect, and as 
the days passed on I became determined I would not engage in it. 
No taint of uncleanness should touch me save that which rested on 
my birth—that I was powerless to affect, but he who loved Katuti 
must not defile himself. 

‘I loved, nay, I worshipped, the dark-eyed child, now grown 
into lovely girlhood, but I dared not tell her so. I was a paras- 
chites, unclean ! 

‘ Often words of love rose to my lips, but ere they were uttered 
came that ever-present thought. 

‘Often I drew nearer to her, but to remember that ue touch 
brought contamination. 

‘The day came when my father gave me ines? 

Piankhi held out his knife and hook as he spoke, and a 
shuddering recollection of their use so overwhelmed me that for 
some moments I did not hear his voice. When I again understood 
his words they ran as follows :— 

‘No commands, no threats affected me. I refused even to 
enter the hated precincts, and when evening came I returned to 
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my father’s hut with him. I made no reply to his remonstrances, 
and after nightfall I went forth to the cool air, weary with the 
day’s conflict. The moon was full, and I walked on in its bright 
light, careful that my hated shadow should not fall across any 
threshold, but underlying this care was rebellion at the cause 
of it. 

‘Why, I asked myself, was I born to shame? Or if the 
Gods so ordained it, why was I not granted an insensibility to 
accord with it? Why was I cursed with a man’s heart, with 
feelings and longings never to be satisfied? Why should I not 
love as other men? Or, rather, why do I love as they? 

‘The last words I cried aloud in the anguish of my spirit, and 
as they passed my lips I saw Katuti. 

‘ After my day of sorrow my feet had taken me unconsciously 
to the place where I had first seen her who ever consoled me, and 
again I found her there. 

‘The bright moonlight shone on the face of the maiden I loved, 
and it paled before my passionate glance. I drew nearer, and her 
soft eyes fell before mine. I forgot I was a paraschites, forgot all 
but that I loved Katuti, that she knew it, and did not shrink 
from me. 

‘“ Katuti,” I began, but words failed me. 

‘I clasped her to my breast, and my trembling lips spoke my 
love silently. Once, twice I kissed her, and then—the recollec- 
tion of who and what I was rushed upon me. I released Katuti 
and fled. 

‘On, on, through the summer night I ran, and the morrow’s 
dawn found me far from the Theban plain, and beside the flowing 
Nile. 

‘I was a paraschites, unclean! And yet I had held Katuti in 
my arms and pressed my lips to hers. Should I again return to 
our hut, where everything spoke of degradation.and shame? Or 
would it be better to end such a life as mine now that it had 
known one moment of such bliss? Better, far better—still Katuti 
loved me, I felt it as my heart beat against her own; again the 
joy might be mine, and yet again, as oft-repeated as I yearned for 
it. The maid who had not refused me her childish sympathy 
would not deny my passionate longing. 

‘But at what cost? Her contamination, the sharing of the 
shame of such a life as mine! Could I see Katuti’s soft, com- 
passionate eyes learning to droop with wondering pain at averted 
looks and shrinking gestures—disgrace as the reward of pity, 
degradation as the price of love? 
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‘It was too great a price. My choice was made. 

‘Perchance the life-giving river might purify even the paras- 
chites, and fit me, washed and cleansed from all uncleanness, to 
find again Katuti. I gazed once up at the sky crimson with the 
streaks of dawn, drew one long, last breath of life, and sprang 
into the gliding river.’ 

Piankhi paused, then added in a lower tone: 

‘The secrets beyond my life I may not reveal. I have told 
you I was condemned for having refused to perform the duties to 
which I was born, and sentenced to haunt these dreary scenes 
until I had once fulfilled them. I have longed for that which I 
once abhorred, for still in the fields of Aalu Katuti awaits my 
coming. Now you know for whom you are to die.’ 

Piankhi stepped forward as he said the concluding words, and 
again I saw the executioner where a moment before I had pitied 
an agonised spirit. 

‘ My death cannot profit you, unhappy Piankhi,’ I cried; ‘ one 
sinful mortal cannot expiate another’s fault, even with his life.’ 

‘ You speak from earthly experience, I from the shades beyond,’ 
was the solemn answer, and again the dark form of the paraschites 
drew nearer and his face grew set and stern. 

‘Have mercy,’ I pleaded. ‘I too love; let the memory of 
Katuti save me.’ 

The stern face softened, but the answer expressed no waver- 
ing. 

‘I have waited for ages for her, can you not waita little span ? 
And ever with your future joys will come the blessing of our re- 
united spirits.’ 

As he spoke Piankhi touched my breast with his knife. The 
light fell from my hand, and I sank back—back into unfathomable 
space. 


A long interval elapsed, and slowly, fearfully I opened my eyes, 
but I opened them in impenetrable darkness. The air was close 
and stifling, and as I lay I seemed pressed down by a heavy weight. 
I put my hand to my throat, and found my clothing disarranged, 
my neck and chest bare. Where was I? 

The icy cold had gone, and the silence of the tomb was un- 
broken. Had the paraschites performed his duty? "Was I doomed 
to take his place, to remain in eternal gloom? 

With the thought came a realisation of its horror, and I burst 
the invisible bonds that had fettered me, and sprang to my feet. 
The darkness seemed to close around me, the heavy air to weigh 
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me down, but I stumbled on through spacious halls and tortuous 
passages until a glimmer of light spoke of release and freedom. 
Iran forward, and in a few moments stood once again in the 
outer air. 

The sun still beat down on the withered, barren Valley of the 
Dead, but the shadows of the crags and boulders were long, telling 
of the time that had gone by since I last stood in the glare and 
the heat. 

Piankhi the paraschites, what had he been? 

A dream, a fancied vision, begotten of the thoughts and feel- 
ings which had beset me as I journeyed up the weird ravine ? 

Then so startling a dream, so realistic a vision, that it remained 
with me in the sunlight, and I rode down the stony path with a 
haunting sense of his despairing anguish at my flight. And never 
again can I revisit the Bab el Molook, which speaks to me with so 
thrilling a recollection of the love and sorrow of the paraschites, 
that whenever I recall its dread desolation I am constrained to 
utter a heartfelt requiescat in pace. 


MALLARD HERBERTSON, 





Poor Polly. 


I. 


Ir there is one thing in this world which I hate it isaparrot. So 
far as [am concerned, the whole race— grey, green, or variegated— 
now in captivity in the bird shops (which everywhere cause me to 
cross the road as from the evil eye), might be simultaneously sacri- 
ficed in a grand ‘custom’ such as I understand prevails in the 
barbarous regions whence these maleficent and nefarious fowls are 
brought. Had Edgar Poe known my experiences he would have 
called his famous poem ‘The Parrot.’ No raven was ever such a 
‘bird or fiend,’ in my case, as was a grey parrot. My wrongs are 
all revivified by that execrated phrase. Malediction on the race! 

I was always an enthusiastic ass in one thing. My cynical 
friend Badger, who, on the strength of having once (probably during 
the temporary insanity of the sub-editor left in charge) got an 
article which he said was original into the Scarifier, sets up for a 
satirist, says ‘one thing’ is a needless limitation. If he paid 
more attention to his tailor’s bill and less to his friends’ pecu- 
liarities he would be more of a sensible man than he is now. Let 
that pass. My enthusiasm took the form of volunteering to exe- 
cute commissions for ladies. Of course I speak of my salad days. 
And were I frivolous like Badger I might add, a pretty mess my 
salad turned out. But so it was. And when a man is in love he 
very frequently becomes a greater fool than Carlyle could have 
imagined. And I was in love—deeply and devotedly, with every 
prospect of happiness—till an accursed fowl ruined all my chances. 
I wish like Nero all the parrots had one neck that I might wring 
it. And yet ‘one is too poor, too weak, for my revenge.’ 

What a pretty creature Alice Hillstone was! Tall and rounded, 
hands and feet like an Andalusian’s, eyes of darkest brown, hair 
raven-hued, lips like cherries,and a walk like Juno’s! I saw her and 
I loved her. And she loved me. At any rate she said she did when 
I got her and that old witch of a mother of hers a card for Lady 
Highflyer’s dance, through young Highflyer’s having borrowed my 
half-year’s salary to pay his account after the Derby day, and my 
representing, like an ass again, this card would be a quid pro quo, 
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and, indeed, from then till now it is the only liquidation of the debt 
he has ever suggested or will suggest. 

Mrs. Hillstone was well off but vulgar. Not in Society: they 
lived in Bloomsbury in a big gaudily-furnished house and had as 
commonplace a set of stupid acquaintances as a man could well 
do penance by associating with. But Alice made up for all. I 
was in a Government office of rather an exclusive kind (and that’s 
about all I have to thank my influential relatives for), and had the 
entrée to some good houses. Fred Highflyer was not too ready to 
get me the card, but I got it. Mother and daughter went, the 
former looking like a caricature, Alice charming in black and 
amber. I was of course in attendance, and endeavoured not to see 
the sarcastic glances of various people when old mother Hillstone 
would parade me about on every possible occasion and force me to 
take her twice down to supper. But let that pass too. The dance 
at any rate got me well into her good graces, and Alice and I had 
acharming time afterwards. Not that we were actually engaged, 
but we were on the point of being so. But then the parrot undid: 
everything. ‘O fool! fool! fool!’ 

I spent most of my spare time at Bloomsbury and dined there 
very often, enduring the conversation of Mrs. Hillstone’s late hus- 
band’s City friends and the vulgarities of their ostentatious wives 
and daughters till I really wondered I wasn’t turned into a com- 
mercial man. I hated—oh, how I hated! the very name of the 
Bank rate, of aldermen, of ‘ warm’ people, of floating companies, 
‘par,’ and all the rest of it. None of them knew anything about 
, the Opera, the Academy, the scandals of the day, or the Society 
papers. And I knew nothing of their jargon and hated their 
odour of money. For I found, fond as they were of talking about 
it, they had an obtuseness when any hint of lending some of their 
superfluous gold to a gentleman with tastes to match his position 
was offered. But Alice, the incomparable, was like a violet amid 
nettles, and I knew she ultimately would inherit the Bloomsbury 
and other houses, to say nothing of some Consols, for I had exa- 
mined the probate of the defunct Hillstone’s will—a fact which I 
kept to myself, however. 

Well, things went on very satisfactorily when one day to my 
sorrow the conversation turned on birds, and Mrs. Hillstone said 
she had heard of a wonderful parrot from one of her City friends 
which the owner would not part with. Somewhere in the wilds 
of Bethnal Green this individual lived and had refused offers in- 
numerable for his peerless bird; ‘ and Mr. Philton,’ continued my 
prospective mother-in-law, ‘I’d give anything if I could ’ave such 
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a bird. Money’s no objeck, you know, with me when I do ave a 
fancy, which I ’aven’t many ; but I don’t know how to set about 
it.’ 

My asinine enthusiasm was roused. ‘ Mrs, Hillstone,’ said I, 
‘if that parrot is to be got J’ll get it!’ 

‘You will?’ said the old lady delightedly, ‘ well now that’s 
what I call business!’ And Alice smiled bewitchingly, and, 
intoxicated by her glorious eyes, I vowed to explore the Far East 
and secure this pheenix of parrots. Again permit me to say with 
the Moor, ‘O fool! fool! fool!’ 


II. 


BETHNAL GREEN on a wet day is about as cheering an ex- 
perience as that which the conventional Frenchman thinks pre- 
sented by Waterloo Bridge in November. Through a maze of 
sordid and crowded streets I wended my unwilling way with many 
doubts as to the route and not a few remarks, by no means sotto 
voce, on the natives’ part on my appearance, and the glass in my 
eye, which seemed to act on them as an irritant. Ultimately in a 
very grimy street with many stalls of, I suppose, vegetable pro- 
duce, I found the shop where the parrot was for sale. I went in, 
and the mere odour which greeted me was in itself a test of my 
love for Alice. Cats, rats, birds, rabbits, and guinea-pigs were in 
profusion, and a liberal allowance of chain permitted a fox-terrier 
of the most active disposition to snap at my legs, causing me to 
jump aside on a pen of Cochin Chinas, which I upset, and my own 
equanimity also, just when I most required it for a diplomatic 
triumph. The proprietor, a very grimy and morose man, in a 
slouched hat and dirty shirtsleeves, and puffing, I think, the very 
rankest shag I ever smelt, stood behind his counter eyeing me 
silently. When I had replaced the Cochin Chinas in their position, 
which didn’t improve my gloves, I broached my errand and said I 
had heard of a parrot which was rather accomplished, negligently 
hinting I had had many experiences of similarly talented birds 
and might at a fair price buy it—to all of which the proprietor 
made no reply, but smoked contemplatively and looked at me 
somewhat sardonically. At last he condescended to reply, at the 
same time refilling his pipe: 

‘If ever yer sawr a parrot, mister, to ekal mine I’m a Dutch- 
man.’ 

This was a point I had not come to discuss. But it was 
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necessary to propitiate him, so I observed I had heard the bird 
was a fine talker. 

‘Torker !’ answered the proprietor scornfully, ‘ why, she’d tork 
any bloomin’ masher’s head off,’ with a personal application which 
was marked, ‘and French as well as English, answer questions, 
tell the time, in fact the ole bag o’ tricks. Tork indeed !’ 

‘And what is the price of the bird ?’ said I, coming to the 
point. 

‘The price of that bird is twenty pun—and vo less.’ 

This was rather a ‘facer.’ I was determined, on the great 
principle of the sprat for the salmon, to pay for the bird out of my 
own pocket, and magnanimously insist on refusing to take a 
farthing, presenting it to dear Mrs. Hillstone (old wretch !) as a 
proof of my regard and esteem. But twenty pounds! nothing, of 
course, to that well-to-do vulgarianess, if I may coin a word, but to 
me, who had a limited salary and unlimited tastes, a great deal. 
However, it was quite clear the individual before me was not to be 
diplomatised into any reduction of price. So, after a brief inward 
struggle, I resolved to pay the money and get in some way an 
enormous profit for the expenditure afterwards. 

‘ You say the bird talks French and English ?’ 

‘Yes. Find one like ’er, mister, if you can.’ 

‘ And isin good health and plumage ?’ I added, congratulating 
myself on my business-like aptitude. 

‘Why, yer don’t think I’m such a bloomin’ fool as to keep my 
birds in bad ’elth, do yer ?’ said this truculent man, while the fox- 
terrier growled carnivorously, ‘I’m a honest man, I am.’ 

I really felt in this wild region somewhat nervous, especially 
as some of the natives were looking into the shop. So to close the 
interview, I said, ‘ Well, I'll give you the price you ask.’ 

The proprietor made no movement and looked at me silently, 
then quietly remarked, ‘ J know yer won't.’ 

I felt annoyed, but he was too formidable for me to show my 
annoyance. Did he doubt my ability to produce the cash ? Calm- 
ing myself I repeated, ‘Ill pay twenty pounds to you for that bird.’ 

‘7 know yer won't,’ repeated the proprietor, and some of his 
friends laughed appreciatively. 

‘ And whynot, then ?’ said I haughtily—at which they laughed 
again, and most offensively. 

‘’Cos that there bird’s sold.’ 

‘Sold?’ I repeated, while the audience laughed more than 
ever, and one, the wit I suppose, with brutal familiarity said, ‘ And 
so are you !’ 
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‘Why didn’t you say so?’ I replied, to which the proprietor 
answered, he s’posed ’cos I didn’t ask him, which caused litt 
another ebullition of general merriment. To be the cause of wit Hil 
in others is unpleasant anywhere in my opinion, but in the case 




































of a Bethnal Green group particularly annoying. Oh that ri- frie 
diculous enthusiasm of mine! end 
However, I was really in doubt what to do, for having said I’d of e 
buy the old woman a parrot, I didn’t choose after a flourish on my ra 
own trumpet—the only performance, by the way, Badger says in dad 
which I shine—but let that pass—to go back and confess my diplo- | 
macy at a discount. pret 
‘That there bird’s sold to a party in Russell Square,’ the pro- chet 
prietor continued, but I heeded him not—though I did afterwards. 
What was the best thing to do? ‘ Buy a bird of some sort and pass ahe ; 
it off as the Simon Pure,’ said expediency. At what a tangled web f 
we weave when, &c. Had I never listened to expediency’s voice fanc: 
—pbut you can find out the moral of this story for yourself. muc 
‘I want to buy a parrot,’ said I, ‘ of some sort—a good talker, one. 
and handsome bird, and as like the one you've sold as you’ve after 
got.’ misg 
*’Ere’s the identical,’ said the bird-seller, producing a cage con- cand 
taining a good-looking bird enough, which he informed me would talk she c 
very fairly, would not swear, and was as handsome as the Russell i? on 
Square one. The price was two pounds, and another for the cage, wen 
so I put down my three sovereigns, got with some difficulty (a “ae 
small mob of children following under the idea the parrot was ~ setios 
going to ‘ perform’) a cab, and went back to the Hillstones, with ania: 
my purchase, who regarded me with a sarcastic and baleful eye, oe hh 
his head cocked on one side as we went along. Alas! his gaze was wes 2 
only too suggestive ! ful bi 
> d 

III. shall 

bring 

‘TI aM sure, Mr. Philton,’ said Mrs. Hillstone the next day at much 
dinner—there being a collection of her ‘ warm’ friends present, ‘ I W 
am very much obliged to you for your ’andsome parrot, but I fashio 
didn’t want you to make me so valuable a present.’ must 
‘Oh, my dear Mrs. Hillstone,’ said I, availing myself of this so tha 
opening dexterously, ‘I am sure twenty pounds is nothing when tive n 
one gives anything to an esteemed friend like you.’ wasn’t 
‘ Twenty pounds for a parrot ! my word!’ said young Ruggle of at hin 
the Poultry. ‘I say, Dynley, I thought no one but you would run that h 
to that figure for a bird. Ain’t that what you gave for yours?’ was c 
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Mr. Dynley, an inoffensive and henpecked man whom I knew 
little of, muttered something inaudible and blushed, while Mrs. 
Hillstone to my great delight took up the dialogue. 

‘I dare say you wouldn’t spend your money so foolishly on any 
friend, Mr. Ruggle. I shouldn’t think that at all likely,’ she said 
incisively, and for once I felt grateful for her Madame Angot style 
of emphasis, for young Ruggle was effectually snubbed. But hang 
him, he had hit on a very ticklish subject, for I had my suspicions, 
and they were soon changed to certainty. 

‘Where does Mr. Dynley live?’ I asked of my neighbour, a 
prettyish insipid girl, who went regularly to the Museum to copy 
casts. 

‘In Russell Square. Mrs. Dynley is a great friend of ours,’ 
she answered, ‘ she is so fond of birds.’ 

Just what I thought! Russell Square that truculent bird- 
fancier had said. Of course there are more parrots than one, but a 
much smaller proportion of fools who would give twenty pounds for 
one. It might not be the same, but I shrewdly surmised it was. But 
after all who was to know anything ? Only Iremembered with some 
misgivings that my fair Alice had a most abnormal attachment to 
candour, and had over and over again &@ propos des bottes declared 
she could forgive anything rather than deceit. My little stratagem 
of course did not deserve that name, but after asserting I had paid 
twenty pounds for a specific bird of the first water it would certainly 
be most annoying if it turned out by any mishap that the real trans- 
action came to light. At this moment I heard Mrs. Dynley, who had 
a masculine voice, well assorting with the rule she exercised over 
her husband, asserting that her parrot, sent her by a friend who 
was an amateur fancier (I breathed freely again), was a wonder- 
ful bird. To whom Mrs. Hillstone replied, smiling broadly : 

‘Ah! my poor Polly is as charming—it’s a famous bird—and I 
shall always thank Mr. Philton for having given it to me. Yates, 
bring it in’ (Yates was a page of preternatural precocity and 
much trusted by the old lady), ‘ and let us hear it talk.’ 

We were in the dessert stage now (the ancient and lengthy 
fashions prevailed in this Bloomsbury abode), and the wine, I 
must say, was really very superior to a good deal farther West, 
so that the assembled company were in a leisurely and apprecia- 
tive mood. Young Ruggle smiled sarcastically when Mrs. Hillstone 
wasn’t looking, and Alice saw him and flashed one scornful glance 
at him which much delighted me. For I had a sort of a notion 
that he had an idea of trying to win that exquisite girl, and he 
was certainly richer (and well he might be, grubbing over some 
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business about sugar from morn till night!) than I. His chief 
diversion was football, a rough, blundering pursuit which I ab- 
horred, as mine was billiards when a pool of fellows with a few 
sovereigns about them could be made. But this is a digression, 
only I mention it to show how very antipathetic we were, for he 
had a blunt style of conversation which he called ‘ honesty,’ as he 
called diplomacy ‘trickery,’ so that we loved each other like a 
couple of rival terriers. 

In marched Yates, the big cage in his hand, which he placed 
near his mistress’s chair. ‘Poor Polly,’ said Mrs. H. soothingly, 
running her finger over the wires, which Polly with great agility 
made a spring at with the evident intention of biting as uncompro- 
misingly as she could. ‘ Poor Polly,’ repeated the old lady caress- 
ingly, while Polly sat with glittering eye fixed on her, but deigned 
no response. ‘ She does not seem very loquacious,’ was heard in Mrs, 
Dynley’s contralto tones; Alice looked vexed, and Mrs. Hillstone 
looked at Mrs. Dynley somewhat acidly, while Dynley himself 
drank his port surreptitiously, glad that his wife’s eyes were off him 
for the time, and on her hostess. 

‘Where did you buy this bird, Mr. Philton ?’ said the lady to 
me. 

I hesitated, but made a virtue of boldness, ‘ From an old ac- 
quaintance of mine,’ I said; ‘she is a splendid linguist.’ 

‘Just now she seems to think silence is golden,’ said Mrs, Dyn- 
ley with a titter. And the parrot gave a screech that set all one’s 
nerves on edge, and called out, ‘ I’ll warm yer!’ a phrase, I suppose, 
picked up from the maternal endearments of her former locality, 


IV. 


‘Poor PoLty,’ as Mrs. Hillstone affectionately called her, did not 
for some days add anything to the vulgar remark which is just 
chronicled, and she and Alice were untiring in their efforts to make 
her talk, but she said nothing and showed a vile temper. ‘Do you 
know,’ said Alice with charming sympathy, ‘ I begin to think you’ve 
been imposed on, Mr. Philton, by that wicked bird-fancier, but,’ 
with a smile that was enchanting, ‘whether or not, I think it 30 
kind of you to please poor mamma so!’ 

I took my courage in both hands, though a thrill of fear ran 
through me at her first words. ‘Ah, Alice,’ I said tenderly, 
‘don’t you think I’d do anything to please her—if it pleased 


you ?’ 
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She blushed, not displeased, and let me retain her hand a mo- 
ment. ‘I wish,’ I went on, ‘I might tell you all I feel—you have 
long been the only thought for——’ 

‘Mr. Ruggle,’ said Yates, throwing open the drawing-room 
door, and in came that lout with a grin as he saw me drop Alice’s 
hand and spoiled our téte-a-téte. She greeted him in her usual 
stately fashion and much more friendlily than necessary, as I 
thought ; and by the way I remembered at that moment her once 
saying she liked him despite his want of polish, for he was ‘so 
genuine.’ So he was—a genuine cub in Society, whatever he was 
in the Poultry. 

‘And how’s the wonderful Polly ?’ said he after a few minutes 
to my great annoyance. 

‘She still holds her tongue,’ said Alice as her mother entered. 

‘Yes,’ said the old lady, ‘she is a very naughty bird. But 
that’s not Mr. Philton’s fault, is it Polly ?’ 

‘Dear me,’ said that football fiend with sham commiseration ; 
‘it’s rather hard on you, Philton. Twenty pounds you gave, I 
think you said ?’ 

‘I did say so, Mr. Ruggle,’ I answered coldly, and, thought I, 
‘that’s a correct answer anyhow.’ 


‘Have youseen Mrs. Dynley’s parrot, Mrs. Hillstone ?’ he said 
with an equal amount of sham enthusiasm. 
‘No,’ said she tartly, ‘and I don’t want to,’ much to my 


inward relief. 

‘Ah!’ said Ruggle, ‘she’s a splendid bird, talks French and 
English, and sings songs; you ought to see her.’ 

I really don’t know which I most wished to murder, Ruggle, 
that accursed bird moping on its perch, or that wretch at Bethnal 
Green. At least he promised me a bird that could talk for my 
two pounds. But I dissembled and sat Ruggle out. When he 
had gone I saw, much to my regret, that the poison had begun to 
work on Mrs. H., who began to show her envy of Mrs. Dynley 
though vowing she wouldn’t please her by going to see her parrot. 
Soon she left the room, and I took up the running again. Alice, 
I think, pitied me for my disappointment and was proportionately 
charming. At last I got so far as to actually tell her I loved her, 
and she bade me wait a week for her answer, though from her 
blush and smile I had not much doubt as to what her answer 
would be. 

‘In a week then, dearest, I may hope for your answer. I’m 
going to Eastbourne to see my cousins for that time, and then— 
oh, Alice! I hope you’ll make me happy,’ I said as I pressed her 
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hand, and went away. As I closed the door Polly screeched out 
again, ‘I'll warm yer!’ 

I did not go to Eastbourne, nor ever meant to, for I hate my 
cousins, but it sounded well. But I stayed away from Bloomsbury. 
A night or two later I was dining at a well-known restaurant, 
when Mr. Dynley, who had got rid of his wife for a few hours, 
came in and sat at the next table. We got into conversation. 

‘Do you know,’ said he, ‘our parrot is a wonder? Everybody 
admires her. She was well worth the money I gave.’ 

‘I thought,’ said I with hideous forebodings, ‘ your wife had 
her as a gift from an amateur.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said he smiling, ‘that was a little ruse. My cousin Jim, 
poor fellow, is not in her good books, so by buying the bird and 
giving it to him to present to my wife I’ve bettered his position. 
But I bought her in Bethnal Green for twenty pounds, just what 
you gave for yours.’ 

I made no reply. This was a nice discovery. One ray of hope 
remained. 

‘Has Mrs. Hillstone seen your parrot ?’ I asked with assumed 
carelessness. 

‘No,’ said he, ‘ there’s, in fact, some coolness between the 
ladies just now.’ 

Oh, blessed relief! I resolved to make assurance doubly sure, 
and the next morning found me at the bird-fancier’s. I suggested 
to him that 7f at any time any inquiry should by chance be made 
I should be obliged by his stating that the parrot I had bought cost 
twenty pounds, in consideration of which on the next quarter-day, if 
such inquiry were made, I would hand him the balance, and if 
none were made I would give him two sovereigns. To this he 
agreed, and I went home with a light heart. For he knew 
nothing of the Hillstones, nor they of him; and calling at the 
Dynleys’ that same day I found that lady cn the coldest terms 
with Mrs. Hillstone, which I intensified by a few more or less 
correct repetitions of some speeches the latter had made about 
the former. The parrot I saw and heard. Compared with my 
‘ungainly fowl, it was Hyperion toa satyr. But I left Russell 
Square delighted. 

Three days now remained, and they fled on wings. On the 
fourth I went, having made myself as presentable as possible, to 
the Hillstones, and was shown into an empty drawing-room— 
empty, save for the vulgar parrot, who eyed me most malevolently. 
And then Alice came in, her face flushing and paling. I hurried 
to her and tried to take her hand, especially as I heard the 
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approaching cackle of the old lady. But Alice changed to a 
statue of ice. ‘Do not ask me for any answer, Mr. Philton,’ she 
said, ‘I detest deceit!’ Just then in came her mother, not at all 
dignified, but most vituperative at being, as she vulgarly called it, 
‘made a fool of.’ Then it came out in a sort of duet that by per- 
suasion of Mr. Ruggle (ah, that execrable name !) they had visited 
Mrs. Dynley and heard the story of her parrot’s purchase by the 
cousin Jim and the vendor’s address, which unluckily for me was 
at the bottom of my cage, thus showing my bird and I were 
hollow shams. 

Strong in my knowledge of having ‘ squared ’ the bird-fancier, 
I indignantly denied the fact and repeated the story of my twenty 
pounds, when Mrs. H. violently pulled the bell and Yates ushered 
in the wretch from Bethnal Green himself, to whom the old lady 
turned for his story. 

‘I’m a honest man, I am,’ said this ruffian, ‘and thought 
there was a little game afoot agin my old customer Mr. Dynley, 
who’s a good customer.’ And then the sordid villain told the 
whole story, including my attempt to bribe him. 


As I left the house that low, vulgar beast of a bird crooned 


out, ‘I'll warm yer!’ 
F. G. WALTERS, 
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W Mysterious House. 


EXPLANATIONS are usually very tedious, and so without any intro- 
duction or preambulation I will plunge right into the midst of this 
uncanny story I am about-to tell. . . . When, some fifteen years 
before the time of which I write, I was a schoolboy at Eton I made 
close friends with a fellow above me in the school, named Pellham. 
We were very great chums, and later on we went to Cambridge 
together, where my friend spent money and time in wasting both, 
while I read for holy orders, though I never actually entered the 
Church, Since that time I had completely lost sight of him and 
he of me, and, with the exception of seeing his marriage in the 
papers, had no news at all of his whereabouts. One morning, how- 
ever, towards the close of September 1857, I received a letter 
from him, short, precise, and evidently written in a great hurry, 
asking me to go down and see him at his family seat just outside 
Norwich. I packed my bag and went that very same evening. 
He met me himself at the station and drove me home. We hardly 
recognised each other at first sight, so much had we changed in 
appearance, both being on the dark side of thirty-five, but our 
individual characters had remained much the same and we were 
still to all appearances the best of friends. My friend was not 
very talkatively disposed, and I kept up a fire of questions until ave 
drew up at the park gates. Going up the drive to the house he 
brightened up considerably, and gave me plenty of information 
about himself and family. He was quite alone, I was surprised to 
hear, his wife and two daughters with an uncle of his having left 
for the Continent two days previous. After dinner he seemed 
quite the old ‘ Cambridge Undergrad’ again, and once settled 
round the old-fashioned hearth, with cheroots and coffee, we talked 
on over the days spent at Eton and Cambridge. We were just 
discussing our third edition of tobacco, when Pellham suddenly 
changed the subject, and said he would tell me now why he had 
written so shortly to me to pay him this unexpected visit. His 
face grew grave as he began by asking me if I was still a sceptic 
as regards ghostly manifestations. 

‘Indeed I am,’ was my answer ; ‘I have had no reason to change 
my views on the subject, and think exactly as I used to at Cam- 
bridge, when we so strongly differed; but I remember you then 
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saying that, if ever in after years you should come across an 
opportunity of proving to me your ideas on the subject, you would 
write to me at once, and I also recollect giving my word that, 
if possible, I would come. But during the fifteen years that have 
since passed by I have bestowed little, if any, thought on the 
subject.’ 

‘ Exactly,’ answered Pellham, with a grave smile that did not 
please me; ‘but now I have at last heard of a case which will 
satisfy us both, I think, so I wrote to you to come down and 
fulfil your old promise by investigating it.’ 

‘Well! let me hear all about it first,’ I said cautiously. I 
certainly was not overjoyed to hear this news, for, though a sceptic 
to all intents and purposes, still ‘ ghosts’ was a subject for which 
I had a certain fear, and the highest ambition of my life was not 
to investigate haunted houses and the like just because I had 
years ago promised I would should a chance occur. But I re- 
pressed my feelings and tried to look interested, which I was, and 
delighted, which I certainly was not. Pellham then gave mea 
long account—thrilling enough too it was—of the case, which I 
have somewhat condensed in the following form. Some three or 
four years before, my friend had bought up a house which stood 
on the moorland about eight miles off. One morning before 
breakfast the tenant of the house, a Mr. Sherleigh (who was there 
with his family), suddenly burst into my friend’s study without 
any ceremony, and, in great heat and excitement, shouted out the 
following words : 

‘You shall suffer for it, Lord Pellham, my wife mad, and the 
little boy killed with fright, because you didn’t choose to warn us 
of the room next the drawing-room, but you shall . Here the 
footman entered, and at a sign from his master led the excited 
and evidently cracked old man from the room, but not before he 
had crashed down some gold pieces on the table, with: ‘ That’s 
the last rent you'll get for that house, as sure as I am the last 
tenant.’ 

‘Well,’ continued my friend, ‘that very day, now two years 
ago, I rode over there myself and the house was empty. The 
Sherleighs had left it, and since that day I have never been able 
to let it to anyone. Mr. Sherleigh, who was quite mad, poor fel- 
low, threw himself before a train, and was cut to pieces, and Mrs. 
Sherleigh spread a report that it was haunted, and now no one 
will take it or even go near it, though it stands high and is in a 
very healthy position. Two nights ago,’ he went on gravely, ‘I 
was riding past the road which leads up to it, and through the 
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trees I could see light in one of the upper rooms, and figures, or 
rather shadows, of a woman’s figure, with something in her arms, 
kept crossing to and fro before the window-blind. I determined 
to go in and see what on earth it was, and tying my horse just 
outside I went in. In a minute or two I was close underneath 

the window where the light was still visible, and the shadow still 
moving to and fro with a horrible regularity. As I stood there, 
undecided, a feeling within warned me not to enter the house, so 
vivid, it was almost a soft voice that whispered in my ear. I 
heard no noise inside, the night air was moaning gently through 
the fir trees which surrounded the house on one side and’ nearly 
obscured the upper part of the window from view. I stooped down 
and picked up a large stone—it was a sharp-edged flint—and with- 
out any hesitation hurled it with all my might at the window pane, 
some eight or ten feet from the ground. The stone went straight 
and struck the window on one of the wooden partitions, smashing 
the whole framework, glass and all, into a thousand splinters, 
many of which struck me where I stood. The result was awful 
and unexpected. The moment the stone touched the glass the 
lights quite disappeared, and in the blackness in which I was 
shrouded, the next minute, I could see hiding behind the broken 
corners of glass a dark face and form for a short instant, and 
then it went and all was pitch dark again. There I was among 
those gloomy pine trees hardly knowing which way to turn. The 
face I had caught a momentary glimpse of was the face of Mr. 
Sherleigh, whom I knew to be dead! My knees trembled. I 
tried to. grope my way out of the wood, and stumbled from tree to 
tree, often striking my head against the low branches. In vain. 
With the weird light in the window as a guide, I had taken but 
a few minutes to come, but now all was dark and I could not find 
my way back again. I felt as if the dismal tree trunks were living 
things, which seemed to move. Suddenly I heard a noise on my 
left. I stopped and listened. Horror! I was still close to the 
window, and what I heard was a cracking and splintering of 
broken glass, as if some one from inside were slowly forcing their 
way out through the hole made by my stone! Was it he?’ The 
fir tree next me suddenly shook violently, as if agitated by a 
powerful gust of wind, and then in a gleam of weird light I 
saw along dark body hanging half-way out of the window, with 
black hair streaming down the shoulders. It raised one arm and 
slammed down something at my feet which fell with a rattle, and 
then hissed out: “There’s the last rent you'll ever have for this 
house.” I stood literally stupefied with horror, then a cold numb 
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sensation came over me and I fell fainting on my face, but not 
until I had heard my horse give a prolonged neigh and then his 
wipe dying away in the distance on the hard moorland road. 
. When I recovered consciousness it was broad daylight. I 
was “cold and damp; all night I had lain where I fell. I rose 
and limped, stiff and tired, to the place where I had tied my horse 
the night before, but no horse was there. And the horrible sound 
of his hoofs echoing away in the distance came back to me, and I 
shuddered as I thought of what Ihad seen. After a terrible trudge 
of three hours I reached home. A tremendous search had been 
made for me, of course, but no one dreamt of looking for me where 
I really was. The horse had found his way home, and I have never 
found out what frightened him so.’ 

My friend’s account was over. He lit his cigar, which had 
gone out during the narrative, and settling himself comfortably in 
his chair, said, ‘ Well, old boy, that’s a case I don’t feel at all in- 
clined to investigate by myself, but I’ll do it with your aid. You 
know, a genuine sceptic is a great addition in such things, so we'll 
get to the bottom of it somehow.’ 

My feelings at that moment were not difficult to describe. I 
disliked the whole affair, and wanted heartily to get out of it; and 
yet something urged me to go through with it and show my friend 
that the house was all right, that imagination did it all, that the 
horse may have taken fright at anything, and that very possibly 
there really was someone in the house all the time, and imagina- 
tion had done the rest. Such were the somewhat mixed thoughts 
in my mind at the time. However, in a few moments all was 
settled and we had agreed to go the following night, search the 
house first, and then sit up all night in the room next the drawing- 
room. Then we both went to our separate bed-rooms to think the 
matter over and get a long sleep, as we neither expected to get any 
the following night. 

Next morning at breakfast we both talked cheerfully about the 
coming night and how best to meet its requirements as regards 
food, etc. We agreed to take pistols for weapons, horses as a 
means of conveyance, and abundant food wherewith to fortify our- 
selves against a possible attack of ghosts. 

The day drew on towards its close. It was very hot and alte 
weather, and not a breath of wind stirred the murky atmosphere, as 
at 4.30 P.M. we bestrode our horses and made off in the direction of 
the ‘White House.’ A long gravel road, lonely in the extreme, led 
us across the wild uncultivated moorland for six or seven miles, 
then we saw a copse of fir trees which, my friend informed me, 
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were the trees which sheltered one side of the house. In a few 
minutes we had passed through the front garden gate and were 
among the dark fir trees, and then as we turned a sharp corner 
the house burst full upon us. It was square and ugly. Great 
staring windows in regular rows met our eyes and conveyed an 
unpleasant impression to the brain—at least, they did to mine. 
From the very moment we had passed the front gate till I left the 
house next morning, I felt a nasty sick sensation creep over me, a 
feeling of numbness and torpor which seemed to make the blood 
run thick and sluggish in my veins. The events of that night 
have remained engraven on my brain as with fire, and, though 
they happened years ago, I can see them now as vividly as then. 
Only an eye-witness can possibly describe them, should he wish to 
do justice to them, and so my feeble pen shall make the attempt. 

It was about 6.30, and we had settled our horses in a barn 
outside for the night. There were only two walls to keep the 
barn in position, and these were simply a row of rotten posts, half- 
decayed in places, so we securely tied the horses and, with a good 
supply of hay, left them for the night. We then approached the 
door and, after fumbling in the lock for some time, Pellham 
succeeded in opening it. A sickly, musty odour pervaded the 
hall, and the first thing we did after a thorough search, which re- 
vealed nothing, was to open all the doors and windows all over 
the house, so as to let in what little air there was. Then we went 
upstairs into the little room next the drawing-room, where, accord- 
ing to Sherleigh, strange things had occurred. But the window 
was in pieces, and hardly an entire pane of glass was left, and we 
were forced to select another room on the same floor (i.e. the 
second) and looking out on the same copse of pine trees, whose 
branches almost touched the glass, so close were they. It was a 
very ordinary room; a fire-place, no furniture but a rickety table 
and three chairs, one of which was broken. The only disagreeable 
feature we noticed about the room was its gloominess; it was so 
very dark. The trees outside, as I have already said, were so close 
that the slighest breath of wind rustled their twigs against the 
window. We soon had six candles fixed and burning in different 
parts of the little room, and the blaze of light was still further 
increased by a roaring fire, on which a kettle was singing for tea, 
and eggs boiling in a saucepan, and at half-past seven we were in 
the middle of our first tea in a haunted house. It was, indeed, 
less luxurious than the dinners I had been used to lately, but 
otherwise there was nothing to find fault with, and a little later 
the tea things were cleared away in a heap in a corner (where, 
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by-the-by, they are to this day), and we were sitting round an 
empty table, smoking in silence. The door out into the passage 
was fast shut, but the window was wide open. The sun had sunk 
out of sight in a beautiful sky of wonderful colouring. Small 
fleecy clouds floating about caught the soft after-glow and looked 
unearthly as seen through the thick fir branches. The faint red 
hue of the western sky looked like the reflection of some huge and 
distant conflagration, growing dimmer and fainter as the dark 
engines of the night played upon it, extinguishing the leaping 
flames and suffusing the sky with a red reflected glow. Not a 
breath of air stirred the trees. My friend had left the window 
and was poking and arranging the fire, with his back turned to- 
wards me. I was standing close to the window, looking at the 
fast-fading colours, when it seemed to me that the window sash 
was moving. I looked closer. Yes! I was not mistaken. The 
lower half was gradually sinking; gradually and very quietly it 
went down. At first I thought the weight had slipped and gone 
wrong, and the window was slipping down of its own accord; but 
when I saw the bolt pulled across and fastened as by an invisible 
hand, I thought differently. My first impulse was to immediately 
undo the bolt again and open the window, but on trying to move 
—good heavens! I found I had lost all power of motion and could 
not move a muscle of my body. I was literally rooted to the 
ground. Neither could I move the muscles of my tongue or 
mouth ; I could not speak or utter a sound. Pellham was still 
doing something to the fire, and I could hear him muttering to 
himself, though I could not distinguish any words. Suddenly, 
then, I felt the power of motion returning to me; my muscles 
were relaxing, and turning, though not without a considerable 
effort, I walked to the fire-place. Pellham, then, for the first time 
noticed that the window was shut, and he made a remark about 
the closeness of the night, asking me why I had closed it. 

‘ Hulloa,’ he went on, before I had time to answer, ‘by the 
gods above! what is happening to that window? Look—why it’s 
moving !’ 

Iturned. The window was slowly being opened again. 

Yes, sure enough it was. Slowly and steadily it moved or was 
pushed up. 

We could but believe our eyes; in half a minute the window 
was wide open again. I turned and looked at Pellham and he 
looked at me, and in dead silence we stared at one another, neither 
knowing what to say or wishing to break the silence, But at 
length my friend spoke. 
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‘I wish I were a sceptic, old man, like you are; sceptics are 
always safer in a place like this.’ 

‘Yes,’ I said, as cheerfully as I could,‘ I feel safe enough, and 
what’s more, I am convinced that the window was opened by 
human agency from outside.’ 

Pellham smiled, he knew as well as I that no human fingers 
could have fastened the bolt from outside. ‘ Well,’ he said briskly, 
‘ perhaps you are right ; come, let’s examine the window.’ 

We rose and approached it, and my friend put his head and 
shoulders out into the air. It was very dark, and a strange 
oppressive stillness reigned outside, only broken by the gentle 
moaning sound of the night wind as it rustled through the trees 
and swept their branches like the strings of a lyre. I followed 
my friend’s example, and together we peered out into the night. 
Scon my eyes rested on the ground below us, and at the base of 
one of the nearer pines I thought I could distinguish a black 
form, clinging, as it seemed, to the tree. I pointed it out to 
Pellham, who failed to see anything, or at least said so; anyhow, 
I was glad to believe that my excited imagination was the real 
cause. We were still leaning out of the window in silence, when 
several of the trees, especially the one where I imagined I had 
seen the shape, were most violently agitated, as though by a 
mighty wind ; but we felt not the slightest breath on our faces. 
At the same instant we heard a subdued shuffling sound in the room 
behind us, which seemed to come from the direction of the 
chimney. But neither of us referred to it as we slowly walked 
back to the fire and took up our places on either side on the two 
chairs, which were at the best very rickety. 

‘It isn’t wise to leave the window open,’ said my friend, sud- 
denly, ‘ for if there really is anyone outside, they can see all and 
everything we do; while we, for our part, can see absolutely 
nothing of what goes on outside.’ 

I agreed, and walked up to the window, shutting it with a 
bang and firmly drawing the bolt. 

‘I’ve brought a book,’ he went on, ‘which I thought we 
might read out aloud in turn to relieve the dulness and the 
silence. : 

He stopped speaking and looked at me, and at the same 
moment I raised my eyes to his face. To my intense horror and 
surprise I noticed for the first time a long smear of blood, wet 
and crimson, across his forehead. My horror was so great that 
for some seconds I could not find my tongue, and sat stupidly 
staring at him. At last I gasped out: 
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‘My dear fellow, what has happened to you, have you cut 
yourself ? ’ 

‘Where? what do you mean?’ he replied, looking round him 
with surprise. 

For answer I took out my handkerchief, and wiping his brow, 
showed him the red stains. But asI stood there showing him 
this proof and as he was expressing his utter astonishment, I dis- 
tinctly saw something that for the moment made the blood rush 
from the extremities and crowd into my head. Something seemed 
to tighten round my heart. I saw a large, gleaming knife and 
hand disappear into the air in the direction of the window. It 
‘was too much; my nerves failed me, and I dropped fainting to 
the floor. 


When I came to myself I was lying where I fell by the fire- 
place. Pellham was sitting beside me. 

‘I thought you were dead,’ he said, ‘ you’ve been unconscious 
for over an hour.’ He said this in such a queer manner and 
laughed so fiendishly that I wondered what had happened to him 
during the interval. Had he seen something awful and gone 
mad? There was a strange light in his dark eyes and a leer on 
his lip. Just then he took up his book quite naturally and began 
to read aloud, every now and then he made a comment on what 
he was reading, quite sensibly too, and soon I began to think, as 
I sipped my brandy out of our flask, that I must have had a 
frightful dream. But there at my feet lay the blood-stained 
handkerchief, and I could not get over that. I glanced at his 
face ; the smear had disappeared, and no scratch or wound was 
visible. 

Pellham had not been reading long, perhaps some five or ten 
minutes, when we heard a strange noise outside among the trees, 
just audible above the death-like stillness of the autumn night. 
It was a confused voice like the low whispering of several persons, 
and as I listened, still weak from the last shock, the blood stood 
still in my veins. Pellham went on reading asusual. This struck 
me as very curious, for he must have heard the noise plainly ; but 
I said nothing, and glancing at him I saw the same light in his 
eyes and the evil leer on his mouth, looking ugly in the flickering 
glare of the candles and firelight. 

Suddenly we heard a tremendous noise outside, altogether 
drowning the first. The horses had broken loose and were tearing 
wildly past the house. Long and wild neighs rang out and died 
away, and we knew our horses were gone. Pellham was still 
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reading, and as I looked at him a sudden and horrid thought 
flashed through my brain. It was this: Had he anything to do 
with this? Was it possible? Before I had time to answer my 
question Pellham threw down the book and made for the door, 
locked it, drew out the key, and opening the window threw it far 
away among the trees. I then recognised the awful fact that I 
was alone with a madman. I glanced at my watch, it was a 
quarter to one. Instead of one hour I must have been uncon- 
scious two at least. This was terrible in the extreme. He wasa 
man of far more powerful physique than I. What was to be done? 
Pellham strode grinning up to the fire, went down on both knees 
and commenced blowing between the bars with all his might. I 
saw my chance, and quietly walking to the window, without a 
word I climbed out, and letting myself as far down as my arms 
would allow I then let go and dropped. It was a distance of four 
or five feet, but in the darkness I tumbled forward on my face, As 
I rose, uninjured, I distinctly heard the sound of running feet close 
to me, but in my bewilderment I could not make out clearly in 
which direction they were going; they only lasted a moment or 
two. But what a terrific sight met my gaze as I turned the 
corner of the house, and saw volumes of smoke pouring steadily 
out of the windows and roof of the back portion of the house. 
Now and again a long flame, too, shot up to heaven. 

‘Good God!’ I cried, ‘the house is on fire.’ 

No wonder the horses had taken flight. But my poor friend, 
what could I do for him? The window was too high for me to 
climb in again, and the doors were locked. In a few minutes the 
flames would spread to this side of the house and the poor fellow 
would be burnt to death unless he had enough sense left to jump 
out of the window. 

I hurried back to the spot where I had let myself down from 
the window, just in time to see the last scene of the most ghastly 
experience I have ever witnessed. Pellham was standing at the 
window. In his hand was a red-hot poker, and it was pointed at 
his throat, but the strain was too great for my nervous system and 
with a violent start I woke wp! 

After our heavy tea we had both fallen asleep, just as we were 
in our chairs. Pellham was still snoring opposite me, and the 
light was stealing in through the window. It was morning, about 
half-past six. All the candles had burnt themselves out, and it 
was a wonder they had not set fire to the dry wood near them. 

Twenty minutes later we had re-lit the fire and were dis- 
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cussing the remnant of eggs and coffee. Half an hour later we 
were riding home in the bright, crisp, morning air, and an hour 
and a half later we were in the middle of a second and far superior 
breakfast, during which I did not tell my dream, but during which 
we did agree that it had been the dullest and most uncomfortable 
night we had ever spent away from home. 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 








Che White Feather. 


BY ARTHUR LOUIS. 


CHapPrer XII. 


THE ISLANDS. 


In a few days the flagship steamed out of the Heads en route 
for her island cruise. As the great vessel passed slowly and 
majestically down the harbour, on every side of her beautiful 
houses with green lawns and gardens sloping towards the sea, she 
was the centre of a hundred good-byes. Handkerchiefs, towels, 
and even coloured carpets or flags were waved from each successive 
balcony or lawn, and on board the ship, in responsive farewell, 
each individual who had leisure to do so, kept his glasses fixed 
upon that particular spot on which he had promised his last looks 
should rest. As*may be imagined, the eyes of the gun-room 
officers were directed mainly towards Rose Bay, at the point where 
Muriel had promised to wave good-bye. And standing at his post 
Lathom saw her, his good star, as he thought, a vision of white 
in that little flower-covered summer-house he knew so well. She 
stood there waving her handkerchief in a general adieu, but he 
knew, or thought he knew, that that farewell was intended for 
himself alone. Nor was he wrong. This young man with the grave 
face and strong character had captivated-Muriel’s hitherto very 
impartial affections. He had begun by awakening interest, a 
feeling which had gradually developed into something much akin 
to love. He realised her girlish ideas of romance, and the fact 
that she alone knew his secret, and was allowed to know how much 
that was noble lay hid beneath that impenetrable exterior, was a 
source of wonder and delight to her, and it gave her a pang of real 
anguish to think of him going off to those horrid islands where 
people got fevers and things; but—here her eyes glowed as she 
caught the sound of the band now playing on board of the pass- 
ing ship—perhaps there might be some fighting and he might 
come back covered with glory. ‘Covered with poisoned arrows, more 
likely,’ she answered herself rather bitterly, as the martial strains 
waxed fainter in the distance, and a dimness came over the glasses 
and made the huge vessel seem a blur upon the sea; ‘that is not 
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fighting with those treacherous savages, who hide behind the 
bushes and spear their foes while they themselves are out of sight. 
On the great ship steamed. Rose Bay was passed now, other houses 
were in sight and other figures waving; the band was striking up 
‘The girls we left behind us,’ the Heads were rounded, and the 
‘Victoria’ was fairly at sea. It was the old story. Some natives 
of one of the South Sea Islands, to avenge themselves for some 
ill-usage at the hands of a white man, had taken vengeance on the 
next people of his colour whom they had met. These natives do 
not reason, or rather do not discriminate. An eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth is their law, but it is immaterial to them 
whether the eye or the tooth that is to be forfeited belongs to 
the person who has caused their ire or to some totally different 
person of the same coloured skin. 

It is only the other day that a white man promised a Poly- 
nesian native, then serving his time in Fiji, a shilling if he would 
carry his bag. Arrived at his journey’s end the white man took his 
bag, and dismissed the unfortunate native who had relied upon his 
word with a kick. Whereupon the recipient of this treatment set 
up a howl of rage, declaring in his wrath that, give him time, he 
would be even with this white man yet. Upon being asked how 
he intended to arrive at this desirable consummation, he announced 
it as his intention, on his return to his own island, to kill the first 
white man he met. And this threat he doubtless carried into 
execution at some future time, and thus some wholly innocent 
man suffered for another’s sin. This kind of thing happens often, 
and the loss of many noble lives might be traced to the same 
paltry causes. In the present instance a labour-ship had visited a 
éertain island, and by means of exciting the curiosity of the natives, 
and with presents, had enticed many of them on board. When 
sufficient had been collected, they were induced to go below. The 
hatches were then clapped on, and, getting under way, the schooner 
was soon far beyond pursuit, with the living cargo which she had 
stolen. Some months afterwards an English gunboat, had arrived, 
and in all good faith landing, the officers and men, deceived by the 
friendliness of the natives, proceeded to make themselves at home. 
They went out shooting and bathed upon the beach. While 
bathing they were attacked by those who had pretended to be 
their friends, and three of their number, unable to escape, were 
foully murdered out of revenge, though, poor fellows! they knew 
not the reason of this onslaught. Subsequently two of the 
murderers had been captured and brought off to the ship. They 
had been conveyed to Sydney and awaited trial. Chained up down 
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below, they seemed to wonder why they were not immediately 
despatched. To be in the power of an enemy and yet to remain 
alive was something entirely beyond their understanding. The 
Admiral had wished to arrange this matter himself. Before settling 
down into his new life at Sydney, he had resolved to visit the islands, 
and make himself personally acquainted with the ways and habits 
of these savages, and thus, instead of sending another ship to ad- 
judicate upon the present occasion, he determined to go himself. 

It was not long before the flagship made the island for which 
she was bound, and as they approached the officers on the bridge 
could see that their appearance was making a considerable stir. 
All along the shore natives were running at the utmost speed, as 
though to warn one another of the approach of this big ship, the 
like of which they never could have imagined. At sunset the 
‘Victoria’ came to anchor inside the reef. The natives were seen 
congregating in great numbers upon the beach, and for fear of any 
venturing to come off to the ship unobserved in the darkness, 
though it was scarcely likely they would be so bold, the electric 
light was turned on to them, which, probably taken to be the eye 
of the evil one, as one of these islanders once explained as their 
belief, had the effect of scattering them in all directions, and 
gesticulating wildly they ran to and fro, intent only upon hiding 
themselves in the bush in the extremity of their fear. The next 
morning saw them all gathered again upon the beach, and they 
made signs as though they would be friendly. One of the captive 
murderers was brought up from below, and by means of interpreters 
it was explained that it was required of him to point out those who 
had been his partners in the recent crime. A boat was launched 
and started for shore, but as it neared the land its approach 
was greeted with a volley of spears, and then the whole crowd 
rushed scampering away into the bush. The boat was recalled, and 
the Admiral, seeing the hopelessness of settling the matter thus off- 
hand upon the beach, was, much against his will, obliged to deter- 
mine that a small expedition must be sent into the bush, to capture 
if possible the murderers, and, failing that, set fire to and destroy 
the villages by way of punishment. 

Accordingly two armed boats’ crews were got ready, each under 
the command of a lieutenant and the two senior midshipmen, who 
were Lathom and West. The former was.in an ecstasy of excite- 
ment. At last he might get a chance of showing what he was made 
of, and he fingered his dirk nervously, as though longing to draw it 
and begin the work of bloodshed at once. West was no less ex- 
cited. The prospect of a fight, in company with others to back him 
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up, was in no way distasteful to him. In the company of others 
it is so easy to be brave, at least so he told himself; it was only 
when one had time to think about it and the fight was a cold- 
blooded affair that his curse of faint-heartedness fell upon him. 
And so his eyes sparkled, and the colour was bright on his cheeks, 
his step was firm, and his tongue spoke brave words of the scalps 
he meant to bring back to adorn the gun-room walls. 

At this moment Johnny West looked the very picture of health 
and strength, and it was often that his messmates recalled to each 
other that cheery laugh as he went from the gun-room to take his 
seat in the boat. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


A BRUSH WITH THE NATIVES, 


On landing not a soul was in sight and the order was given to 
advance. The captive native was placed in front, and it was ex- 
plained to him that he would be shot did he lead them into an 
ambuscade. At the opening of the bush a halt was made, and 
then, after a brief consultation between the senior officers, the 
order to advance was given. At this point there were tracks 
through the bush and progress was comparatively easy. A village 
was reached. On examination it proved to be absolutely empty. 
The inhabitants had fled. By order of the officer in command it 
was set on fire, and in a brief space reduced to ashes. On they 
went to another village; it too was deserted, and the same orders 
for destruction were given and carried out. The way to the next 
village, or rather the way that their guide took them, was through 
a thick almost impenetrable bush. Cautiously and with infinite 
toil this little band started, making their way as best they could, 
but it soon became apparent to the officer in charge that their 
route was an impracticable one. He could no longer advance his 
men through such dense jungle. A halt was called, and the men 
assembled together as well as they could. It was decided to turn 
back, and the party had just started upon their return when a 
frightful yell arose on all sides, and the air seemed full of spears. 
The natives, though concealed by the undergrowth, were close at 
-hand. The first struck by the missiles of the hidden enemy was 
the native guide, who, by a just providence, was singled out for 
death. The spear pierced his heart, and he fell killed by his own 
people. ‘{'wo blue-jackets were slightly wounded; the other 
weapons had flown harmlessly by. A volley was fired at the in- 
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visible foe, and another yell proved that it was not without its 
effect ; and then orders were given to retreat. Each man had to 
cut his own way and look about him as well as he could for some 
possible hiddenenemy. When the burning village was once more 
reached, a halt was made for the stragglers to come up. They 
were all there with the exception of West and one blue-jacket. 
Presently this man came limping through the bush. He was 
wounded, and there was a scared look upon his face. 

‘Where’s Mr. West ?’ shouted the officer in command. 

‘Oh, sir,’ said the man, half crying, ‘he’s gone; those devils 
have killed him.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ questioned the officer, turning pale. 

‘I saw him fall, sir, and in trying to go to his aid I got 
speared myself, and was obliged to leave him.’ 

‘Was he dead ?’ 

*T think so, sir.’ 

‘Well, lads, we must bring him back, dead or alive; right- 
about turn. The wounded stay here in charge of Mr. Straight 
and three men.’ 

And with a rush the little body dashed to the rescue through 
the thick bush. Poor Charlie could scarcely see for grief and 
rage—grief for his friend and rage with these savages who had 
taken him. Oh! if they did not find him in time, or if he should 
be dead already—and he almost choked at the thought. Why 
was Johnny the one to go while he himself was left ? To Charlie 
his own life seemed of small value beside that of his friend, and 
the thought that that bright face might perhaps smile no more 
was indeed a bitter one; and cutting his way through the bush he 
toiled on likeamadman. But all in vain; though this must have 
been about the spot where his friend was seen to fall, there were 
no signs of his presence. After an hour’s painful progress another 
volley of spears showed that they were once more surrounded by a 
hiddenenemy. The lieutenant and two of his men were wounded, 
but still the brave fellow led them on. 

‘Kill every cowardly skulking devil you meet, men,’ he cried, 
his blood thoroughly roused at these unseen attacks, and his men 
indeed required small encouragement. But the task they had to 
perform was a hopeless one, for still those hidden foes sent spear 
after spear into the midst of that devoted band struggling so help- 
lessly along in the tangled bush, and there were few who had 
escaped unhurt. 

The lieutenant now perceived that he was only exposing his 
men to useless slaughter. For himself, he would have gone on till 
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he had dropped ; never would he desert a comrade in such a ease. 
If alive he must be rescued, if dead his body recovered; but it 
was his duty not to sacrifice the lives of the men under his charge, 
and for the sake too of one who might be already dead. A halt 
was called, and once more the order for retreat given, and slowly 
and miserably this gallant band, who would have gladly fought 
against any odds in a stand-up fight, were obliged to retreat before 
an unseen foe. Exhausted with heat and suffering from wounds, 
they rejoined those others who were awaiting them at the burn- 
ing village. They were all there but one. This time the other 
midshipman, Lathom, was absent. 

‘Good God! has he gone too?’ exclaimed the lieutenant. 
‘Who saw him fall?’ 

‘He was right ahead of us, sir, when the order to retreat was 
given, and I shouted to him to stop,’ answered one of the men. 
‘He stood still and heard the order given, and when I looked at 
him again he had turned very pale, and I heard him say some- 
thing, it sounded like an oath, or a prayer maybe, sir, and then he 
nipped out of sight. I thought he had gone after something and 
then would follow us, for he had heard the order, sir, and I fancied 
afterwards that he was coming up behind.’ 

‘ He heard the order, you say ?’ 

‘That, sir, I am sure of,’ 

‘Then his blood be upon his own head,’ said the lieutenant, 
‘for it was his duty to return with me and help me bring the men 
back ; we cannot go back for him.’ 

‘ Please, sir,’ said one of the men, ‘may we volunteer to go 
back and look for him ?’ 

‘No,’ answered the commanding officer, ‘we must go on 
board. If Mr. Lathom has met with any of the enemy by this 
time he is dead. If by any miracle he escapes, we shall find him 
later on, when the Admiral sends a fresh expedition on shore.’ 

The unfortunate party reached the beach without further 
mishap, and in due time were once again on board, where the 
hurts of the wounded were attended to. As may be supposed, 
there was general grief at the loss of two such promising young 
officers. A gloom was over the gun-room. The light of the mess 
seemed to have gone out with the departure of Johnny West. 

Another expedition on a large scale was immediately de- 
spatched, and there was no mistaking this time that the members 
of it meant to rescue or avenge. The force scoured the island ; 
every village was razed to the ground, but there was nowhere a 
trace of life. They passed the spot where West had disappeared, 
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and where Lathom had been last seen, but no vestige of either 
was there. The bush was set alight or hewn down, and a way 
made for the advancing force. It was a hard afternoon’s work. 
At night they camped out, a strict watch guarding against sur- 
prise. In the morning the search was renewed. The most san- 
guine now had no hope. It was scarcely likely that either of the 
midshipmen could be alive. There was much speculation as to 
Lathom’s conduct. Why had he gone on like that against orders ? 
The blue-jacket who had last seen him was reinterviewed, and he 
gave it as his impression that Mr. Lathom was half off his head 
at the loss of Mr. West, and that, his heart set upon finding him, 
the order to retreat had upset him altogether. In fact, he thought 
he had caught the word ‘ Murder’ as he heard him speak before 
turning round and continuing his scramble through the bush. It 
was thus generally concluded that in reality his mind had some- 
how become unhinged, and the mad idea presented itself to him 
to continue the search alone. It seemed, indeed, wonderful that 
even in such an event Lathom should have had such pluck, and 
the oracles of the gun-room discussed the matter over and over 
again ; but nothing they could suggest had any power to elucidate 
the mystery. 

On the second day the avenging force swept over the island, 
and boats cruised round it, but there was not the slightest sign of 
human life. It was concluded at length that the natives must 
have left at night en masse in their canoes, taking the bodies of 
their victims with them. The neighbouring islands to which 
they might have gone were searched with a like result, or rather 
an equally fruitless result; for though there were natives upon 
these islands, they appeared of a different race, and were evidently 
entirely ignorant of the meaning of this visit. 

At length, fearful for the safety of the wounded men in that 
unhealthy climate, there was nothing for the Admiral to do but 
accept the inevitable, and order the ship’s course to be shaped for 
Sydney once more. Before the anchor was weighed a party went 
ashore for a final visit, and the heavy-hearted naval instructor 
read the funeral service over the spot where the two boys had last 
been seen, while their sorrowing shipmates stood bareheaded in the 
sun ; and having thus done all that men could do the party went 
back to the ship, wondering how they should break the mournful 
tidings on arrival at Sydney. It was asad time, and when the 
island faded in the distance there was more than one eye wet as it 
looked its last upon that ill-fated shore. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


A RASH. ATTEMPT. 


Ir was true Charlie had heard the order to retreat, but only as 
though ina dream. His blood was boiling, and he seemed unable 
to contain himself from passion and grief. Heat and fatigue were 
unfelt by him as he tore his way through the undergrowth, his 
mind all set upon the recovery of his friend. ‘Johnny was missing! 
Johnny was missing!’ rang in his ears, and his senses could present 
no other idea to his brain. ‘I will save him,’-he kept on saying 
to himself, as though in answer to the cry which seemed to fill the 
air, and then with lips compressed he evidently prevented himself 
with difficulty from shouting aloud in his rage. There is no doubt 
that for the moment excitement and grief had taken him out of 
himself; his quiet nature appeared transformed, a transformation 
all the greater by reason of the outward calm which this torrent of 
emotion had forced aside. Charlie Lathom, an ordinarily quiet, 
grave youth, was by grief turned into a fierce animal, thirsting 
for blood and vengeance. His eyes were starting from his head, 
his nostrils distended, and his body unconscious of sensation. He 
was wild for vengeance, he would revel in bloodshed. All the animal 
passions that exist in man, and are only kept under by education, 
were now rushing to the surface, and his body was as drunk with 
passion as ever a brain could be with wine. It had never occurred 
to Charlie that the expedition could stop, for he never even thought 
of the danger which to him and others was so imminent; he simply 
toiled on madly, muttering vengeance in incoherent words. When 
the order to retreat came it merely sounded to his preoccupied 
ears like any other word, but when he at last became aware that 
the others were turning back, then the fact dawned upon him that 
the search was to be abandoned. 

‘It is murder to retreat,’ he hissed, as the thought of what poor 
Johnny might at this moment be suffering darted through his 
mind. It was impossible to obey this order and retreat, for rather 
would he die than be haunted all his life by the knowledge that 
he had deserted his friend; it never once occurred to him that the 
friend might already be dead. Hecould never face those at home 
who had loved him. How should he say that he turned back because 
he was told todoso? ‘A pretty story,’ he said aloud, with a laugh. 
‘I think I'll go on all the same.’ The mind of this young man 
was temporarily unhinged, he could not reason like an ordinary 
being. No one can tell what any individual will do at a crisis. 

12 
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Some lose their heads, others show great presence of mind. We all 
hope that in a supreme moment we may do the right thing, but no 
one can be certain of himself. We might almost as soon predict 
what we would doin adream. Thus some men are brave while 
others runaway. But sometimes a blow may fall so suddenly that 
the brain is stunned, and the chief actor in the scene temporarily 
deprived of all responsibility for his actions; the man is no longer 
a sane individual, and whether he fights or whether he runs away 
is settled by a power over which his own brain has nocontrol. At 
this moment Charlie Lathom was a monomaniac. The heat was 
beating fiercely upon him, his body was deadly weary, but his 
mind held but one idea, one thought, ‘ Johnny is missing!’ and 
therefore, muttering ‘ Retreat ? ’tis murder!’ without a moment’s 
further thought the poor distraught youth, like the madman he 
was, turned again and plunged forward into the bush alone. On 
he went, tumbling, scrambling, and tearing through the obstacles 
which beset his path. There was even no method in his wild 
career. How could he find his friend in that tangled bush ? what 
could he doif he did find him? But, as can be supposed, he 
neither asked nor attempted to answer these questions. Johnny 
had disappeared on that island, and he would look for him. 
Continuing his toilsome journey, curiously unmolested and meeting 
no one, he went heedlessly on. How long he had travelled thus, 
or how far, he never knew, but presently progress was more easy 
and the bush appeared less dense, while the light was increasing 
at every step, till before very long, torn and bleeding, with his 
uniform in tatters, he emerged upon an open space. Wildly he 
looked around as though still dazed and vague as to his course of 
action, and was just about to rush out into the open space beyond 
for the mere sake of going on, when his eye perceived some- 
thing black in the distance. At this first sight of something 
besides bushes and trees, his senses seemed to return to him. He 
crouched down now with caution and looked. It was a body of 
natives running with even step, and if his eyes did not betray him 
they were carrying something. It looked at that distance like a 
litter of some sort, but before he could distinguish what it was they 
were almost out of sight. On the other side of this curiously open 
plain the bush seemed to begin again as suddenly as it ended 
here. The natives with their burden were close to it now, and in a 
second that dense blackness through which no eye could see had 
swallowed them up; the plain was empty, and so swiftly had that 
party of natives disappeared that what Charlie had seen might 
almost have been a vision. But he knew it was no vision. Not for 
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one moment did he doubt but that this burden was his lost friend, 
and that the natives were hurrying off with their prize to some 
place of concealment or safety. His heart leapt at the thought. 
Poor Johnny ! how he must suffer ; think of his agony of mind ; for 
it never presented itself to Lathom that what he had seen might 
be the corpse of his friend. ‘He is alone among savages and car- 
ried off by them alive! the idea is too horrible. I may not be 
able to save him,’ continued Charlie in his thoughts, ‘ but if I am 
there too it may help him, and death will come less terribly to 
him if I am with him to share his fate.’ The madness which had 
possessed him was loosening its hold, the position in which he 
stood was opening itself before him clearly. He saw now what he 
had done ; what he proposed to do, though vague as to details, was 
fixed. His messmate was being carried off to a horrible death ; he 
would try to save him single-handed; it was scarcely likely such 
could be possible, and failing that he would share his fate. And 
as he thought thus, that devilish look faded from his eyes for the 
moment, giving place to an expression so tender that one might 
have wondered how such a gentle exterior could conceal so brave 
a heart. But that look of softness was very transient ; it was soon 
ousted by one of cool determination, as, crouching down till the 
last figure had vanished, Charlie waited. He marked the point in 
the bush where the natives had entered with their burden, between 
two tall palms. At that distance it looked a small black hole, and 
then walking cautiously, revolver in hand, he started across the plain. 


CHAPTER XV. 


A NATIVE HIDING-PLACE. 


In about a quarter of an hour he reached the edge of the bush, 
and then passing between the two palms he entered it. The track 
was fairly broad and very good going. There was no sound, nor 
any signs of natives. Evidently they were well contented with 
their day’s work, and were making off as best they could to their 
place of safety, wherever it was, one doubtless which an expedition 
from the ship could easily discover. Nature was now reasserting 
herself, and Charlie felt almost overcome with fatigue and thirst. 
The track went upwards too, and he seemed to be mounting a hill 
of no inconsiderable height ; great boulders were all round, indi- 
eating that this was volcanic land. Every now and again he was 
forced to climb over some of these rocks, which apparently the 
makers of the path had been unable to remoye, On he went, 
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surmounting these obstacles each one bringing him nearer to 
his fate. At length the increase of light betokened that he was 
indeed near to the end of his journey, and that it behoved him 
to proceed with greater caution. Now he arrived at one huge 
rock right in his path, and painfully dragged himself on to its 
summit as well as he was able, and was about to descend as usual 
on the other side, when, to his horror, on looking down his eyes 
rested upon space, till below, miles and miles it seemed, there lay 
the sea. He was on the edge of a precipice, and had he not been 
looking cautiously ahead, in another moment he would have fallen 
right over into that awful abyss below. Charlie’s brain turned 
dizzy, and he felt sick at this sudden revealing of a danger he had 
little expected, and it was some moments before he could collect 
himself sufficiently to realise what had happened. Surely, he 
thought, he could not have mistaken the path; where could the 
natives have vanished to? Then, as he sat on the top of this 
immense rock, from the summit of which he had nearly met his 
death, he perceived that on either side at right angles ran a narrow 
track, apparently along the brink of the precipice. Climbing 
down again, he chose the path to the left as seeming the most 
trodden of the two, and proceeded to crawl cautiously along upon 
his hands and knees—the track was so very narrow, and for all 
he knew there might be another precipice yawning ahead. As 
he progressed in this strange fashion his heart beat loudly, and 
his mind was full of dread lest he might after all be on the wrong 
scent, and arrive too late either to rescue or comfort his friend. 
Suddenly, as he went creeping onwards, he paused ; a sound had 
reached him; a sound of voices, faint, indeed, but borne towards 
him by the breeze, and the sound was coming up, up it seemed 
from the bottomless space below. The natives could not be far 
off ; there must be caves in the cliffs, and those must be their 
present place of refuge, but it puzzled Charlie how they could 
have got there, and his mind despaired as he wondered how he 
should follow. He crawled to the edge of the cliff and looked 
over. There was nothing to be seen except the abutting crags 
covered with trees and undergrowth, and below them the bright 
sparkle of the sea. Stopping there to gaze was useless, so he con- 
tinued his course along the narrow track, but not far, for almost 
immediately after the place where the first sound of voices had 
reached him, the track stopped as suddenly as it had done 
below the large rock. In front of Charlie was a yawning chasm 
of about forty feet broad, and on the far side the track continued 
again, Now the sound of voices came to him very plainly indeed, 
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and leaning over the edge of this new precipice he listened. 
There was no doubt this time; the natives were there below some- 
where, but how they got there he could not yet discover. It all 
seemed black inside, and no light whatever showed itself from the 
mouth of this horrible-looking pit. However, it was pretty evident 
that the natives had gone into it, as all around bore traces of their 
passage. The bushes wore a trampled look, besides which there 
was that odour peculiar to a native islander which it was im- 
possible to overlook. ‘If they have gone down there,’ thought 
Charlie, ‘then I can go down too. It must be shallow, for they can 
scarcely have descended into space;’ and then placing his hands 
upon the edge he cautiously let his body down into the blackness. 
Stretching himself out to his utmost length, to his delight he 
found that his feet reached the ground: it was shallow then, after 
all, and he hesitated no longer. Looking upwards at the sky, as 
though bidding farewell to earth and light for ever, he let go, 
and in a second more was standing upon the ground beneath, his 
eyes just on a level with the mouth of the pit. Then he knelt 
down and began to feel about him with his hands; it was not so 
dark now, once his eyes became accustomed to it, and in one 
corner of the hole, for it was nothing else, there appeared a faint 
glimmer of light. Cautiously feeling his way, Charlie found 
what seemed a tunnel in the rock. it sloped downwards, and as 
he entered it and crept slowly along, the ray of light at the other 
end became broader and larger. The tunnel was not a very long 
one, some forty yards, and Charlie was once more in the light of 
day, to which so short a time ago he had bidden farewell for ever. 
And the light revealed a curious sight. Before him stretched a 
sort of table-land shaped like a horseshoe, apparently jutting out 
from the face of the cliff. Above him were the overhanging trees 
which grew thickly right up to the summit of the cliff where the 
path had so abruptly ended, and below lay this beautiful grassy 
space, which was bounded on three sides by the cliffs and on the 
other by thick impenetrable bush, probably the edge of another 
cliff, or possibly the top of a decline leading down towards the 
sea. There was nothing to be seen, however, save the trees, the 
cliff, and the sky, and this camping-ground was as completely 
hidden and walled in as though it had been especially designed. 
There was nothing to show that they were upon the brink of a 
precipice either, save the distant muffled sounds of the sea below, 
beyond that deceitful belt of bush which might have been the 
beginning of some vast jungle forest. This was the still life, but 
there was other life there as well, human life, or rather native 
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human life; for here they were in large numbers and apparently 
busy. The whole place resembled some gigantic ant-hill, with its 
inhabitants running to and fro in the seemingly aimless manner 
of the ant tribe. Nor was it an unnatural simile, since the men 
all wore tight belts, after the custom of many of these savages, 
which, put on in childhood and never loosened, seemed to cut the 
body in two, the flesh bulging out and overhanging either edge 
of this bandage, till the wearer might indeed have been an ant of 
rather large dimensions. All the natives, like the ants, seemed 
busy, and it was very evident that some great preparations were 
on foot. A large fire was burning in the centre of the village, and 
several attendants were carefully feeding it with fuel. 




































CHAPTER XVI. 


A DANCE OF VICTORY. 


At first the confusion of sounds and the coming and going of 
this chattering crowd so dazed Charlie that he could scarcely take 
in the situation in its details, and as he crouched behind the rock 
which concealed him, it took some little time before he could 
realise what was taking place. Then he discovered that the men 
were for the most part painting themselves, as though for some 
great occasion, and to his horror one of these dandy warriors seated 
himself on the other side of his rock of shelter, almost within 
touch of him, and proceeded to make histoilet. To see him there 
so close seemed to fascinate him, and he lay watching him in an 
abstracted kind of way for the moment, oblivious of the extreme 
peril of his position. This gentleman began to decorate himself 
with the utmost care. First he arranged two large plumes in his 
upstanding hair, which was as stiff and rigid as though it had been 
made of wire ; then he inserted huge rings of tortoiseshell in his 
ears, and so great a number that their weight bore the lobes of his 
ears down on to his shoulders. He next bound laced armlets of 
shell and bone round his arms from the elbow to the wrist. Broad 
bands of shell were laid upon his forehead, the ends of which 
passed over his head and fell in festoons all down his back. He 
then set long necklaces of teeth about his neck and adjusted large 
curling tusks of pigs to hang thereon. The usual broad band al- 
most cut his body in two, while his legs were decked in rings of 
coloured grass ornamented with large white shells, which jingled 
cheerily as he began to walk, This extraordinary toilet evidently 
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betokened some extraordinary event, and poor Charlie shuddered 
involuntarily as he felt that this event was the capture and subse- 
quent fate of a white man. Presently this noble savage, his 
wonderful toilet complete, went airily off like some peacock on the 
move, and Charlie was able to stretch himself a little and get a 
better view of the scene before him. There was some centre 
point of interest which held its own in attraction even with the 
fire; all the natives kept going towards a great tree at the 
beginning of the bush, and Charlie could not tell what it was that 
drew them there. Every one, however aimless appeared their 
comings and goings, seemed to take a little walk out here now and 
again, for the purpose of adding their individual mite to the cease- 
less jabber of tongues. And though the other crowds were fussing 
and talking, they were as nothing compared with the fuss that 
went on in the neighbourhood of the tree. 

Straining his eyes, Charlie gazed intently in the endeavour to 
discover what was the object of so much interest in that particular 
spot. Was it possible, he wondered, if that object of interest could 
be the object upon which all his hopes and all his thoughts were 
fixed? A moment more and he saw that it was, nor can we tell 
whether it was with joy or terrible grief that he at length made 
out in the distance the face of a white man, standing out clearly 
from the dark background beyond. In that white face he recog- 
nised his friend. Poor Johnny! it was indeed he, alive or dead, 
which, he could not tell; bound tightly to a tree, his face towards 
the encampment of his captors, whose horrible preparations he was 
thus, if alive, bound to watch. His eyes were closed and his face 
quite deathly pale. In the tree, all around and close to his head, 
almost touching him, was a framework of arrows and spears that 
had been stuck into the bark, just missing his flesh, placed there 
with refined cruelty to warn him of his inevitable fate. None of 
these had pierced his body, Charlie could see that from their cunning 
arrangement, and thus there remained a chance of the poor captive 
being alive. It is useless to dwell upon this horrible scene or the 
feelings of the devoted friend whose heart was being lacerated as 
he looked, for there is no suffering like being compelled to remain 
helpless and watch the sufferings of anyone we love. Charlie’s 
heart sank within him; it had seemed so easy to follow and 
endeavour to rescue his friend, and now that the supreme moment 
had arrived, what could he do? how helpless he was! His first im- 
pulse was to rush, revolver in hand, towards the tree and see if 
his friend were alive; but luckily he retained sufficient presence 
of mind to restrain himself from such a fatal step. That he could 
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always reserve for a last resource, and, when all hope was 
abandoned, place himself beside the captive, and if he were still 
alive, let them both escape torture by dying by his hand. At 
present there was nothing to do but lie still and wait, yet it was 
weary waiting, as it seemed that nothing short of a miracle would 
enable a way of escape to present itself. Thus time went by, and 
stiff, sore, and weary, Charlie still crouched there gazing wistfully 
and miserably upon that pale face yonder. Johnny was alive, he 
had discovered that ; but, poor fellow! he almost wished that he 
were dead. He had opened his eyes some time since; he could 
not move, of course, but his features were strangely quiet, and 
there was a look of dull despair in those once so merry eyes, that 
it would have haunted many a brave man to see. He made no 
sound. Johnny, who all his life had fought against his want of 
pluck, was now in such a desperate case, whence there was 
no escape but death, that involuntarily he was meeting it with the 
indifference of despair. It is only when there is a chance of 
escape, a ray of hope, however faint, that fear can take possession 
of a man, but when all escape is impossible, and death inexorable 
and inevitable awaits its victim, then a coward may be even as a 
brave man, and no hero could have displayed a more dignified 
calm than that unhappy English midshipman, bound there to a 
tree, his face framed in a network of weapons belonging to a savage 
enemy intent upon his destruction. Night was drawing on, the 
shadows became deeper as the vast towering rocks rose black and 
grim before the setting sun, while the entrance to the forest might 
have been the yawning mouth of some loathsome pit. 

Apparently all these preparations had been made for a dance 
ona large scale. A great dance of war was to take place that night, 
and the successful warriors were to relate how they conquered the 
white men and took one of them away a captive. Charlie had 
never seen one of these dances, though like most of us he had 
read that such things were; and now the faint hope sprang up 
within him that perhaps if they danced first, before the feast, and 
he shuddered at his own thoughts, there might be a chance of 
escape in the excitement which a dance confers upon a native 
mind. He did not know that this was the natural order of the 
programme: when a native of these islands feasts he does not do 
so sparingly, and there is little desire remaining to him for 
athletic exercise after his appetite is gorged with the unwonted 
food of meat. It is to work themselves up to dinner pitch, and to 
do honour to the unaccustomed dainties which are in wait for 
them, that they will dance and sing till they can move their limbs 
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no more. A white man becomes intoxicated with wine; a native 
South Sea Islander can get drunk on noise, and the more he shouts 
and the more his neighbour shouts, the more uncontrollable becomes 
the excitement, which seems to turn him for the nonce into some 
yelling demon. It wasasight indeed. Round the fire in rowsclosely 
packed, and in excellent order, as though the whole company 
had been drilled, were ranged these painted ants, savages, or men, 
if so be they must be called, all gorgeously attired according to 
their notions of the word. The band, consisting of some twenty 
men beating lahs and tom-toms, commenced their monotous music, . 
and at a given signal the entire crowd, as though it had received 
an electric shock, sprang high into the air and the dance began. 
It being a war dance perhaps accounted for the noise being the 
greatest they could make, but there was method in their din, for 
it seemed a kind of chant with meaning in the words. And, in- 
deed, it was; it was in reality a kind of play which the warriors 
were acting all together. Each leap, each bound, each yell was 
in their excited imaginations the repetition of some past fight, and 
when with one long-drawn shriek of satisfaction the entire company 
knelt upon the ground, it is to be presumed that they were re-en- 
acting the scene of the burglar and his mother, in the person of their 
own enemies or relations whose bodies they had slain in war. After 
this terrible exercise it was not surprising that the chief actors 
were thirsty; nor did they thirst in vain, for some forty faithful 
ladies had been all this time extremely busy with the refresh- 
ments. Sitting in a circle round a large bowl they were most in- 
dustriously chewing the angora root, preparatory to ejecting it 
into the bowl and then pouring water upon the masticated mass, 
to knead it with their hands. This dainty drink was now almost 
ready, and ina short time, after the warriors-were weary of making 
imaginary jumps upon their foes, their dusky helpmates - filled 
cocoanut shells full of the refreshing liquid and gave their lords 
to drink. If the natives had been excited before from fighting 
fancy battles, it was as nothing to the frenzy which seemed to 
descend upon them now. It was as though they had been thirst- 
ing for the blood of their foes, and were now being rewarded by 
sipping it out of these cocoanut cups. It is well known that this 
beverage takes more effect upon the legs than the brain of the 
drinker; so much so that a person who has imbibed too much of 
it may be in the most perfect possession of his senses, but find 
himself without any control over his legs. Thus he may present 
the astounding spectacle of an individual who, intending to go in 
one direction, steps in a perfectly opposite way. It would be an 
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amusing adjunct to an English dinner party, and the sight of a 
man aiming himself at the door, only to find that he is making 
tracks for the chimney, would be an extremely novel one. Thus 
the dances that ensued among the natives were less orderly and 
far more grotesque. The hops and bounds were executed accord- 
ing tothe fancy of each individual dancer, while the lines appeared 
broken and uneven. In fact, the orderly dancing had degenerated 
into a saturnalia, and the savages were completely under the in- 
fluence of the combined effects of noise and refreshment. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


A HEADLONG FLIGHT, 


ALL this time had Charlie waited, his eyes almost starting from 
his head with such continuous watching, but now he had his 
reward. Opportunity was coming at last; if he had to make an 
effort to save his friend and himself now was the time. He could 
not always see the poor bound form, both from the darkness and 
the black figures which were bounding like mad things between 
him and the edge of the forest, but an occasional glimpse told him 
that he was still there, also waiting. Slowly and cautiously Charlie 
crawled from behind the shelter of his rock until he reached 
another adjoining, and thus he dragged himself along the foot of 
the cliff. It was a terrible journey ; cutting and bruising himself 
in the darkness, he had to squeeze between huge boulders and 
sharp-edged crags, besides which, the circuit was a long one, and 
it appeared a great distance between where he now was and the 
edge of the bush over yonder. Every now and again he would 
pause to reconnoitre, and, panting with fatigue, listen with each 
sense upon the stretch to mark whether his movements had in any 
way attracted the attention of his enemies. But no; the scene 
was going on without interruption, and contorting their lithe 
bodies into fantastic shapes, like gigantic beetles in some horrid 
nightmare, the savages continued their revels. Everything must 
end, as Charlie kept on saying to himself as a kind of comfort and 
encouragement as he made slow progress along ; and thus at length 
the worst part of his journey was ended, and he arrived at that 
point where the cliff and bushes met. He breathed freely once 
more, for here he was comparatively safe. It was pitch dark; no 
moon or stars could penetrate that dense mass of tangled under- 
growth, And yet to him, looking forth from this sombre shade, 
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the firelight and torches of the dancers rendered the whole scene 
distinct and clear. After a brief survey he again started upon 
that journey on hands and knees, tearing himself with thorns, and 
bruising his head against straggling roots. His heart beating 
wildly now with hope, he arrived immediately behind the spot 
where Johnny was captive. He had taken its position accurately 
during the time he had remained facing it beneath the cliff, and 
now he saw that he was exactly opposite to the landmark in the 
rocks that he had given himself as a guide. This was the tree; 
he could see the cords which bound his friend passed behind the 
thick trunk, and once again he paused to think. 

When he had first set out to gain the tree his one wish was to 
reach it unobserved; all he hoped was that he might reach it 
without attracting attention; the rest that remained to do would 
be comparatively easy—cut the cords which bound his friend and 
set him free. Now here he was; no one apparently had heard his 
movements, the dancers were leaping with renewed fury, and he 
was at this moment within a few inches of his comrade, and yet he 
was not over sanguine, knowing now that the most critical moment 
had still to arrive. 

Poor Johnny, who had borne so much, could scarcely be expected 
to bear the strain of any further shock ; and how could he speak 
to him and yet prevent him from exclaiming aloud in his surprise ? 
And even if this difficulty were surmounted, how should he manage 
to get him away into the bush, supposing he were weak and faint 
from loss of blood ? 

But hesitation was useless, it was neck or nothing now. He 
must risk everything or abandon his friend to his fate, and that 
latter alternative he was scarcely likely to adopt. Controlling his 
feelings as well as he could, for he was consumed by an intense 
longing to cheer his messmate with a word, he remained crouched 
behind the tree. Then watching his opportunity he whispered, 
‘ Johnny, I am here; don’t move an eyelid or speak a word.’ 

There was no answer, and it seemed as if the words had been 
spoken too low in his anxiety not to be overheard, or else they had 
fallen upon unheeding ears. After a brief pause of awful suspense, 
Charlie bent his head against the tree till it almost touched the 
arm of his friend and spoke again. 

‘Johnny, old boy, don’t show surprise. I am here; it is I 
Charlie, and if you can walk I will get you out of this.’ 

A shiver ran through the poor bound frame which proved the 
words had reached their mark, but not a sound escaped those lips. 
Danger had sharpened all his faculties, and not even such a 
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miraculous surprise could tempt him to betray himself by speech ; 
only, if anyone could have seen it, that despairing face illumined 
as though with a great joy. His heart leaping at the sound of that 
friendly voice coming to him from out the darkness sent a light 
into those bonny eyes that made them shine like twinkling stars. 
There was a dead silence. Then Charlie spoke again. 

‘I am cutting the cords with my knife; do not move until I 
tell you,’ and so saying he cut through the strong grass cords which 
encircled the tree, but so fast had they been made that even when 
cut through they still maintained an apparent grip upon the bark. 
But the captive felt the cords relax and knew that he was free ; 
although aching and stiff his arms remained spread-eagled in the 
same painful position still. At this moment a shout louder than 
ever reached their ears, and caused these two boys to feel that 
their ray of hope had been born only to be extinguished at its 
birth. But the alarm was a false one, though it warned Charlie 
that there was no time to lose. The revels were evidently fast 
nearing a close, the chanting was reaching its climax, and the 
dancing more vigorous than ever. Added to which the women 
were moving towards the fire, and from being merely spectators 
looked as though about to join the throng and be in time for their 
share of the feast to come, pointing over their shoulders as they 
went, with gleeful gestures towards the bush, where they doubt- 
less wished to explain the materials for this unusual orgie awaited 
them. 

‘Can you run?’ whispered Charlie. ‘If so, slip round the tree 
and catch hold of me.’ 

In a second more the two friends were clasping hands in the 
darkness. 

‘Let us run,’ they said, almost together, and hand in hand they 
dived into the bush. If it had been difficult for Charlie alone 
and on all-fours to make progress in the undergrowth, it may be 
imagined what it now was for two. They went in single file, 
Charlie first, but the awful fear of pursuit almost made the 
obstacles give way before them. Like mad things they broke 
through the long trailing creepers and tore themselves free. of 
tenacious thorns. Down and down they went. It was as Charlie 
had hoped. There was then apparently no precipice between them 
and the sea; that flat table-land whereon the encampment was 
situated was no solitary shelf protruding from the middle of the 
cliff, but merely the level summit of a gradual slope towards the. 
sea; and still delighting in this discovery, they made another, which 
gave them greater hope still—the undergrowth was cut away. 
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They had stumbled upon a track! Of course this track must lead 
towards the sea, and there was little doubt but that they would 
find canoes upon the beach below. 

Not one moment too soon had they chanced upon this track, 
however, for a confused shouting, altogether different to the 
monotonous din that had accompanied the dancing, now told them 
that their enemies were in pursuit. On they fled down the 
narrow path at break-neck speed, regardless of the steep descent, 
until ere long they emerged from the bush upon the sandy beach 
where the sea lay sparkling in the light of the moon. 


(To be continued.) 





Baby's Footmarks. 


HUSHED a moment is the patter : 
At the open door she stands, 

Fain to catch the ‘ angels’ feathers ’ 
In two dimpled baby hands. 


Round the garden beds yet barren 
Now see little footprints lie, 

When the first white snowdrop glimmers 
Fair beneath a grey March sky. 


When the sunbeams kiss the daisies, 
Gaily dance the tiny feet, 

As they chase the fleeting shadows— 
Was she, too, a shadow fleet ? 


Through the quiet woodland pathways 
‘So tired’ baby footsteps steal ; 
Fallen leaves beneath that rustle 


Such light pressure scarce could feel. 


Ah! a white cross gleameth newly 
Where their last faint trace appears: 
O’er a tiny grass-mound softly 
The bent roses drop red tears! 
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